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SPORTS 
I LLU STRATE D 


EDUCATING 
YOUR DOG 
I AT HOME 

Beginning a two-part series 
on the basic teamwork 
that makes the family pup 
a good companion 



always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 


There are less costlv ways to make* Ijourhon whiskies — hut they'll never "ive you the 
snu><)tluiess you ^(*1 in Harly 'I'itnes. The extra rare and allenlion of slow distilling... 
the patient willingness to take twice as long. ..this is the 
old-style way, the smoothing way to make whisky. Next 
time, ask for 1-hirlv 'J’imes. 


earlyTimes 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1. KENTUCKY 





B.F.Goodrich Life-Savers seal punctures permanently 


DRtVERS WITH LIFE-SAVERS never 
worry about flats. Tlicy travel 
ii'ouble-rrcc because B.F.Goodrich 
Life-Savers can slum across even 
lliis spike-filled b<>ar<l and then seal 
jnincCnrc after puncture instantly 
and pcnnancntly! 

Thai’s why B.l’.fJoodrich Life- 
.Savers liavc it all over ordinary tul>e- 
le.ss tires. That’s why tlicy won’t 
lose a pound of air — even when the 
nails are removed. 


B.F.r.oo<lricii dc-siRncti this new 
Life-Saver for the cvery-<lay, stop- 
and-^o driver who hates to picture 
himself or his w ife changing a Hat. 

If you agree driving .should be fun 
—sec vour neighborhood B.F.fhxxl- 
rich Sinilcagc dealer about a set of 
Life-Savers — with bruise-resisting 
nylon, lie’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages, /{./'.(iccdrifli Tirf ('.omfHnn, 
A Division of The T. (ioodrich 
Coinfi/iin. 


B.F.Goodrich Silver to 



UNDERWATER TEST PROVES Life-Saver seals punctures— 
nail in or out. Pull nails from ordinary tulieless tire 
(right) and air gushes out immediately. Tire goes Hat! 
But Life-Saver (left) liulds air because patented sealant 
closes around nail. Pull out nail— an<l sealant fills hole. 


SHlRTH lta.USTIlATKD JulyH,l9Si 1 






U'hf>ncver therc*s a fish lo be 
co«g/i/, i7’s caught easier ivith 


REELS • RODS • LINES • LURES 


P 


ennsylvania 


first in every flight 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Penntylvonio Athletic Products Division 
"Preferred for Perfortnonce" 


SPINSTER MARK VI . . . $15.95 
BRONZINE EPOXOLITE FINISH 
All new, inside and out— styled for 
greater ruggedness and rcUabilily. 
Fashion-ioned for the ladies, too -in 
Pastel Pink or Aqua Blue! (The girls 
love the easy-going, (eallier-light 
touch of the Spinster — the reel that 
makes all fresh and light saltwater 
fishing fun.) Color-matched rods 
available. 12.95 and 16.95. 

Send for FREE colorful 1958 booklet 
"Tips qnd Tockle" 

AIREX CORPORATION 

(Oiv. of The Lionel Corporelien) • Dept. SI-7 
411 FOURTH AVE. • NEW YORK 16, N Y. 


AROUND THE WORLD OR AROUND THE BLOCK... 

ee thincs others won't. ..with Bushnell! 
... . ...I lifetime of Incompereble, crystei-eieer view- 
ing -lor yourself, or the perfect y~v • 

S itt - see eomlortably priced IJ. .cUr-trsll 
ushnells at your dealers now ! I jUOl II ICll 
33 models, $9.95 lo $135. 

-O.O., T,l,l . 20.Yr, 

’/tie Today! 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE (in which the 
English Drinking Public registers an 
heroic protest against the further 
shipment of Lamplighter Gin to America) 

LAMPLIGHTER GIN 


The costlier English Gin Americans now have firmly in hand— as dry as you can buy. 

LONDON DRYGINOISTIILED FROM CRAIN. 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY McKESSON t ROBBINS- INC N Y N Y, 
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1‘alriria Mri*(rtlt and fritnd ^ 

How to transform the new 
puppy from demon to delight 
— and how to enjoy doing it 
— it explained step by step in 
text and drawings. The first of 
two parts begins on page 35. 

Drairint bv Daniel SrhmiTli 


Next week 



► Thi.s towheaded 14-year*old 
is Swimmer Chris Von Sallsa. 
whose shapely form is already 
cutting quite a swath through 
l?.S. records. Richard Pollard 
examines her winning ways. 


^ Four pages of sparkling 
color showing tho.<ie sprightly. 
fuD'but-wet surflvoards with 
sails -the Sailfish-'as they 
skim like many-colored leaves 
downachoppy Wisconsin lake. 


► Remember canasta? Well, if 
you don’t. Charles Goren will 
refn-sh your memory and also 
present joker canasta, which 
IS an exciting and jazzed-up 
version of the original game. 


Aeknou’tedgmente on page 9 


C 1958 HY TlUB ISC. ALL atCMTS aeSERVEO 
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10 Americans Get an Even Break 

Onr touring athletes won and lost in widely 
scattered European arenas last week 

14 Spectacle: Oasis in Paris 

A color essay shows Parisians escaping the heal 
of politics at lovely Deligny swimming pool 


23 The Silly Season Puts to Sea 

Wonder where the ftagpole-sitlers went? 

They are working up new wonders afloat 

28 Waikiki Water Baby 

Or bow to start your youngster swimming 
al the ripe old age of 5 months 

35 Training the Puppy 

The ways of inlegraiing a puppy into family 
life are shown in text and drawings 

51 Beware of the Bears 

Friendly as they seem, bears in oitr national 
parks arc still wild and dangerous animals 

52 Midseason Report 

For the baseball buff, Roberl Creamer and 
Les Woodcock analyze the season to dale 

57 A Trout for Jay 

Famed Author Erskine Caldwell jMiVt'nfes 
his son into the wonders of trout angling 
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New all-transistor 
recorder works 
anywhere without 
plug-in! 



It works in cars, commuter trains, 
planes or Iwats Name: 
Dictel. Power source: devilishly ef- 
fective little mercury batteries. 


Dictet is so easy to work. .-Xiiy time 
you want to tear off an observation 
or pearl of wisdom, just lift its mike 
and talk. Mike doubles as speaker 
for instant playback. 

Busy men have found Oictel ideal 
for travel notes, held re|X)rls, random 
ideas, you-name-it. 

In any case you ought to find out 
more. There is a coui>on nearby for 


DICTET BY 

DICTAPHONE 


Nil 
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COMING EVENTS 

Jnh/ n to July 20 
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MEMO from the 'publisher 



O S'K PRETTY sure way to boat the 
heat of summer is to climb Mount 
McKinley. For any but the most ex- 
pert of mountaineers, however, it i.s 
not a recommended way. In this opin- 
ion Woodrow Wilson Sayre probably 
now concurs. Four years ago this 
month the grandson of the President 
whose name he bears set forth with 
four companions to assault North 
America’s highest peak. His training 
was minimal for one of mountain- 
eering’s supreme challenges. But it 
was, to put it mildly, considerably 
advanced when the expedition re- 
turned, in slightly fortuitous triumph, 
25 days later. 

Next week in Sports Ileustratep 
Sayre writes his account of the climb, 
which increased to 56 the number of 
persons who had reached the summit. 

If there is a mountain which de- 
mands to be climbed “because it's 
there.” this one is it. The colossi of 
the Himalayas and Andes rise from 
plateaus already far above sea level. 
McKinley, as James Ramsey Ullman 
describes it in The Age of Momitain- 
eering, "soars up in one gigantic, un- 
broken sweep of rock and ice to its 
full height — 6 ' •> miles straight up 
from base to peak.” 

Climatewise, McKinley is about as 
cold as it comes. The Stuck Expedi- 


tion left a minimum-thermometer in 
1913. Later found, it had dropped to 
its “95® limit — testimonial to the "ice- 
box” part of what Seward was at- 
tacked for buying in 1867. 

As a saga, McKinley has every- 
thing. For years Dr. Frederick Cook 
made a living by claiming to be its 
first conqueror. (But this was only 
a warmup for his later and just as fic- 
tional discovery of the North Pole.) 
A group of prospectors di{ln’t believe 
him, and with a majestically unscien- 
tific approach tackled the mountain. 
Known to fame as the Sourdough 
Expedition, they more or less walked 
out of a P'airbanks saloon one day, 
marched up the mountain (by mis- 
take reaching its north summit, 300 
feet lower than the true summit), and 
then marched down again. Once more 
secure behind swinging doors, the 
team gave mainly the impression that 
it was a long time between drinks. 
During World War II the Army beat 
the mountain differently, almost by 
the numbers, and sent seven men to 
the top in one assault. 

The expedition of which Sayre 
writes is somewhere between the Sour- 
doughs and the Army. Don’t try do- 
ing it his way. but I think you’ll en- 
joy reading about how he and his 
companions did it. 
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GEORGE BAYER says 
you can put more 
power in your game 



Take a good look at the new MacGregor 
clubs. Notice the fine construction and high* 
quality finish. Grip one of the clubs. Feel how 
comfortoble . . . sense its power potential. 
Drive a few balls. See how the MacGregor 
"Velocitized" woods concentrate oil your 
power directly behind the ball to give you 
odded yardage. 

New MocGregor Irons concentrole power, 
too. Exclusive "Recessed Weight" design 
keeps focal point of power higher . . . extends 
it over the entire face of the club. Built-In 
forward press assures pin-point accuracy ond 
truer approaches to the green . . . lets you 
put your shots closer to the pin. Choose the 
MacGregor clubs that match your power and 
swing perfectly. See the complete line ot 
your Pro Shop. 

Caere* Berar, 19S7 Conod-en Open Chomplen, 

member of MetOrager AdvAery Slolf e< Chaiaplent. 

The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
coif • TENNIS • lASEBAlL • fOOTtALL • BASKETBALL 


KP Jviy tt. 195S 5 



Londoners now import 
Four Roses Gin 


Af oulings. you'll find that Londoners prefer the 
very driest of gins. These gentlemen 
now privately import their favorite. Four Roses Gin. 
It's drier than the driest London-dr y, that's wh y! 





Jimmy JemaiVs 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Should you break tradition and talk about a no-hitter 
while it’s still in the making? 



It’s a lot of malarkey. I take no stock in 
superstitions of this kind. The .silly idea 
of not mentioning a no-hitter even goes 
into the dugout. Playens are tense. No 
one dares say “no-hitter.” If they joked 
al)<>ut it they’d be more relaxed, play 
better and help the pitcher. 


Even though it is a .superstition, I would 
never mention a no-hitter. Furthermore, 
if 1 were a pitcher and someone shouted 
"no-hitter,” I’d get sore. This is a ba.se- 
ball tradition. I wouldn’t change it any 
more than I'd abolish the intentional 
base on baits. 



CASEY STENGEL 

Manager 

New York Yankees 


y RED BAR8ER 

Sports announcer 


If I were a pitcher going into the ninth 
inning with a no-hitler, I’d like to be 
told about it. When I wa.s managing 
Brooklyn, Dizzy Dean had a no-hitter in 
the ninth. Then we got two dinky singles. 
If someone had challenged Dizzy to pilch 
a no-hitter, he could have done it. 


I don’t hold with it. As a reporter T have 
no right to withhold the information. The 
closer the pitcher comes to a no-hitter, 
the more important it is to report it. I’ve 
telecast several no-hitters and never ig- 
nored the obvious. I admit I’m alone in 
this, but I never jinxed anyone. 



The tradition makes good conversation, 
but I have no superstition about it. If an 
announcer bniadcasUs the progress of a 
no-hitter, I don’t hear it. So how can it 
jinx me? Actually, the quiet in the dug- 
out gets so deafening that I’ve wished 
they’d joke about it in.stead. 


I don't think it makes any difference. 
I've had no-hitters going into the ninth 
inning. I knew it. So did everyone else. In 
some ca.ses, the aversion to mentioning a 
no-hitter builds up the tension and puu? 
undue strain on the pitcher. If you’re go- 
ing to pitch a no-hitter, you’ll pitch it. 

continued 



Heineken's 


HOLLAND BEER 


Gen. U.S. Importers; VAN MUNCHING & CO., INC. 
New York • Chicago • Beverly Hills * Miami 
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^ turn your week-ends 

into extra vacations 


To have fun, go where fun is! And it certainly is at Chicago's famous Edgewatcr 
Beach Hotel — where a week-end can be an extra vacation. You’ll find so many 
things the whole family can enjoy in this casual country club atmosphere . . . 
swimming in The Cabana Club Pool, tennis on our championship courts, or 
Just lounging with the lake breezes cooling our acres of shaded lawn. 

At night at the Hotel, there arc five famous restaurants to choose from, dancing 
under the stars, and a summer theatre where you can applaud Broadway hits. 
WRITE FOR A FREE BOOKLET, EXCITING ADVENTURES IN CHICAGO 
... OR BETTER YET. MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW. 

Make it a family vacation — There's no charge for under‘I4'year-ohls in your room 
on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. And, there's no charge for swimming or tennis. 


THE EDGEWATER BEACH 


Chicago, Illinois 



LOBSTERS 

PIUS HALP PECK STEAMER CLAMS 


An authentic clambake direct from Maine all 
set to cook on arrival. Maine Lobsters — 
IVa lbs., mealy best eating size — and steamer 
clams cushioned in sca-chill rockweed for 
real steamed flavor. Iced all the way, live 
delivery guaranteed within 1800 rail miles. 
Easy to cook, just punch hole in steamer lid. 
add w ater and steam — it's all ready to serve. 
Summer Bonus: Two l-lb. tins Indian Pud- 
ding. traditional clambake dessert, included 
at no extra charge until Sept. 20lh. 

Compleie SIS.9S plus express charges collect. 
Every order acknowledged. All cooking and 
eating directions included. 


WHY RISK I 




.efely of your family in a bool of 
>ven molerloli? Why sacrifice beauty, 
nonce, and durobllilyT 
hen o better bool Con be built, Dunphy 
ill build It. As for tedoy, ploy sofe . . . 
joy peace ef mind with a Melded 
Dunphy. 


II model 


e fro 


““jOvutpKy 





G Double quanfily in large sleomer, S28.7S 
(All ihipmenli express collect) 

□ Send me your seafood catalogue 


See the best with Carton 

CALIFORNIA -Gold Mine Tour" 

and 3 others every week— from S257 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 

6 different trips — every week — from $271 
A few of 100‘s of trips to any piece 
in the world— escorted or 
independently. 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or write . . . 

CAnTAN TRAMEL 

108 N. Stole, Chicogo 2 59th yeor 



Town 


c,«,- 


WANTED 




Month 

Day 

Tim* 



Enjoy more sportsl 


HOTBOX eoniinued 


MORRIS McLEMORE 

Sportu rditor 
Miami News 

Of cfiur.se you don't. Do you go amund 
telling everybody you’re getting a rai.se in 
I>ay? I broke the rule only once, in Atlan- 
ta, when Paul Richards was mantigtng. Kd 
Miles, another new.spapermun, was there 
and I thought he was going to kill me. 



HENRY GARFINKLE 

I'renideiil, American 
Neu-s and Union News 
comptt nies 
New York City 

Not mentioning a no-hitler has no actual 
bearing on the outcome of the game, but 
it is an old tradition associated with base- 
ball. a conversation piece, and it adds col- 
or. I like the superstition. The sileMC. 
makes the no-hitter seem more important. 




BASIL (MICKEY) 
BRIGGS 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


I like it. My father was very superstitious 
when he ran Ihe Tigers. You couldn't go 
in or out of his box during a no-hitter. 
You couldn't even light or put out a ciga- 
ret. If it was the opposing pitcher, he’d do 
everything he could to jinx him. 



FRANK CONNIFF 

National ^di'for 
Hears! Newspapers 


It's a.s pointlc.s.s as all superstitions. If you 
w!int your pitcher to win, you want him 
to relax. I think players .should talk to 
each other during a clo.se game. I once 
shouted "no-hilter” in the ninth inning 
to Hex Barney and he went on to pilch it. 



ROBERT W. 
HOWENSTEIN 

Student, I', of 
Pen nsyltania 
Grossc PoiJiff, Mich. 


It's taken seriously by fans. When Don 
Larsen wa.s within three outs of his perfect 
no-hitter, no one mentioned it. Kven Mel 
Allen avoided it on the air. If he had said 
it and Larsen had lost, the fans would 
hate Mel to this day. 
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The BeM 

S])orling events, onee timed broadly 
in seconds, are now measured witli 
such exactness that knowinK the time 
<lo\vn to a tenth of a second has 1)0- 
come almost as iniptirtant as know- 
ing the score. To meet the very spe- 
cial reciuirements of timing sports, 
the precision-minded watchmakers of 
Switzprlanrl have d»}veloi)ed a variety 
of devices, some .shown here, that will 
.ime anything that tnove.s, he it the 
moon in the sky, a car on the salt 
Hats or a race horse'.s .siuldeti spurt. 



HORSE TiMSR '$111, L. (lultuind i has 
iw<i swi-t-p han<l«, enahlirn; the trairnT to 
linir- spurts a.< wi'll us h-irsc’s nvcr-all run. 



moon, which imlicate tides for lishcrini-n. 


of Times 



OLYMPIC STOP WATCH Omega) in- 

<ticiiles t«’nlhs of seconds, has 21 jewels. 



YACHTING TIMER i $.',0, Gullet I indicates 
live minutes in re\erse lo show the lime 
elapsed between lie' gun and start of riiee. 



MASTER MARINER iSltSo, la^Coullm) IS 

waierpniof. automatic ami antimagnetic 
watch built l<t withstand heavy exposure. 



RING MASTER '$7.'), HeU- 
en is a 1 .j'.second stop 
watch with seven cliange- 
abh- dial rings, each call 
lirated to time dilTerent 
'ports. One on watch here 
would time .l.'j minuiev of 
soccer half. Other rings 
lime boxing, crew strokes, 
respiration control, and 
one plain ring is for any 
special use owner de.sires. 



HTEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

S6 Proof • a/ended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin &. Co., NewYork 
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BEST OF TIMES 
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CROWN 


oMirbnuiin 

BOWLING APPAREL 
DEALERS HAVE THEM! 


competition 

In one way selling is a lot 
like sport. Like golf or base- 
ball, bowling or horse racing, 
selling nowadays is about as 
competitive as you can get. 

And in any competition it’s 
a good idea to have the best 
competitors on your side. 

Some of the best com- 
petitors in the world are the 
850,000 families who would 
read your advertising in 
Sports Illustratkd. They 
are one bunch who’ll take 
sides. 

Sports Illustrated 

Amttiea't National Sport$ Wetklf 
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GOLFER'S WATCH i$4.5, Lucipn Picard) 
stays out of harm’s way by slipping onto 
golfer’s belt, flips open to show the lime. 



STOP WATCH iSol, Gallett records 1,10 
second intervals. The large second hand 
Hweep.s twice around dial each minute. 



STEEL CHRONOGRAPH ($17.5, Brcitlingi 
hu-s 1/5-second sweep hand, a rotating 
ring to show hour in other time zones. 

ILLUMINATED DIAL ($75, Emest Borcl), 
u-sing liny baitery-.siored bulb, lights up 
at nighttime when a button is pressed. 




SPORTS CAR TIMER Galco I Can be 

allachcil to da.sh, is cushioned in rub- 
ber, record.s seconds, minutes, 12 hours. 



GOLF CLOCKER ( l.rf*onidas I doesn't keep 
time but records the hole-by-hole score 
and the over-all total for 18 holes of golf. 



TACHOMETER ($125, Gallet) measures 
time and speed, ha.s a telemeter to mea.s- 
ure the distance of a sound from observer. 


GMT.MASTER ($240, Rolcxi has revolv- 
ing rim for setting time in other zones, 
.shows date, is .shock- and waterproof. 







SCOREBOARD 

A icorldivide roundup of the sports information of the week 


OASEBALL -MAJOR LRAGURR r(‘achp<l All- 
Star hrcnk with Kow York Yankeos threat- 
ening to sprint out of sight in American 
1-eagiio while Milwaukei- Brave* were lial- 
ancing on ropes in National League. 

MU’KKY MANTLB began to catch up to big 
l>oys. liberally sprinkled his frequent strike- 
outs with seven homers in eight games f21 
for season', heipeil Yankees win five in row 
over Orioles and isenators. stretch lead over 
Athletics and Red Sox to 11 games. Mean- 
while. rest of league eon tinned to limp along 
far behind Casey Stengel's rich but hungry 
young men. 

HKAVKs began to meander, lo.st five 
straight before halting sliile against I'irates 
as Giants, heating uji with two in row over 
Cunls. crept within game of first place. 
I'hillies. bolstered by rein«liit<'ment of h'irst 
Baseman Kd Houchee {after suspension be- 
cause of morals conviction i ami airtight 
I'iiehing. suddenly came alive, ran off six 
slrnighl. climbed from seventh to fourth, 
ahead of rejuvenated Cub.s. who were only 
3' j games olT pare. 


HORSE RACING uoi.ii Kt-i.P.K. Struggling 
valiantly under 131-pounil load, slipped be- 
hind driving Clem in stretch, liut got up 
umler Kdilie Arcaro'.s belly-tapping to push 
nose in front at end of SaS. lOO Suburban 
Handicat> at Belmont I’ark. Said Arcaro 
admiringly: “I let Bold Ruler have a look at 
him ICIemI and that did it." 

SII.KY SfLLIVAV. his Irish eye* twinkling, 
for once broke with field, foumi his new- 
game amusing enough to stay within easy 
reach until far turn when he luiaxeil to front 
for eased-up victory in "•furlong San Cle- 
mente Purse Ht Hollywood Park. 


GOLF - I'KTKR THOMSON', stylish young 
Australian who warmeii up with record 133 
in two qualifying rounds, fullered just 
enough on final Ih to lei Wel.shmun Dave 


Thomas earn tie at 278. t>ut perked up hi* 
short game in 36-holp playolT, eame in with 
139 (to Thoma.s’ 113' to win fourth British 
Open in five years at St. .Anne's {tttpage / Ji. 


TRACK A FIELD t'.s. otltu*. hustling and 
bustling around Morristown. N.J. truck like 
so many queen bees, broke one .American 
record, five meet marks in national .AAff 
championships as they scrambled for iuTlhs 
on team which will face Russians in .Mo.scow 
July 27 28. The squad: 100-yard dash. 
Tennessee State'.* .Margaret Matthews 
(who abift soared 20 feet I inch for I'.S. 
broad-jump record ' ancl B:irbftra.rones:220- 
yurci tia.sh, Tenni-ssr-c Stale's Lucinda Wil- 
liams and IsalK‘1 Danii'ls; 140-ynrd relay. 
Tennps.*eo State’.* Matthews. Jones. Dani- 
els. William.* and .Martha Hudson (reserve i ; 
XO-mefer liurdli-s, Queens (N.A'.i Mercur- 
ettpx’ Lauretta Foley and Providence ( R.I, i 
Alumni'* Doris .McCaffrey: 880-yjir<i run. 
New A'ork I’AI/s Lillian Green anil Mer- 
curettes' Flo NfcArdle; shotput. .An- 
geles' Karlene Brown and .Maplelon, Ore.’s 
Sharon Shepherd; discus. Brown anil .Mer- 
curettes' .Marjorie l^arney: javelin, luirney 
and Mercurelies' Amelia Wershoven; high 
jump. Now York P.AL’s Barbara Brown and 
Chicago Comets' Verneiia Smith; broad 
jump. Mat thews and Tennessee Slate's An- 
nie Smith. Alternates; Tennessee State'* 
Willie B. White (broad jumpi; Laurel (Cal- 
if. ' AC’s Pamela Korrell (discusi. (Niarh: 
Tennessee Stale’s Ed Temple. 

itAFEU JOHNSON.' durable rCL.A strong- 
boy, found Nationalist China’s A'ang 
Chuan-kuang breathing hotly liown his 
substantial ni-ck at Palmyra. N.J.. but won 
five of 10 event.* (see iicbiici, scored 7.7.31 
points to A'ang's 7,(>2'i to rapture nulional 
decathlon title. Victory earned .lohnson 
(and third-place Dave Edstrom of Oregon' 
face-to-face meeting with Russia's Vassily 
Kur.nefsov. who recently broke Johnson'.* 
world record, in Moscow next monih. 


BOXING -NEW YORK'S DISTRICT ATTOHNKY 
FRANK HnoAN, vigorously casting about in 
boxing’s murky waters since Aiiril. made his 
first big strike, pulled in Boxing Judge Bert 
Grant on charges of accepting bribes from 
Manager Hymie (The Mink) Wallman. ad- 
mitted buddy Cinii accused frontman' of 
Frankie Carbo. lo vole for Wallman fighters 
in five New York bouts. R»-sull; Grain 
faces criminal action: Wiillmnn, grunted 
immunity by graml jury, was named eo- 
conspiralor, promptly had his license sus- 
(lendeil liy Boxing Commissioner Julius 
llelfand (xcr futgr JO), who was anxiously 
awniting further action by Hogan. 

NF.W YORK wasn't only place where deci- 
sions made news. .At San Francisco, Middle- 
weight Joey Giardello lethargically stuck 
his educated left into 2 ' j-to*l underdog Joey 
Giamlirix's handsome face often enough lo 
I'ile up points in early rounils, impressnl 
almost everyone 'ineluding G.OOn fans, all 
hut one sportswriteri but referee and one 
judge. Inst lO-roimder and subsequent pro- 
test to ('alifornia Slate .Athletic Commis- 
sion: at Hollywood. No. 1 welterweight chal- 
lenger Isaac Logart. a 2-tO"l favorite, pun- 
islied frailish home-low ner Don Jordan with 
bloodletting shots to face, but finished sec- 
ond Ix-st in eyi*s of Rcfer<*e .Alusliy Callahan 
and Juilge John Thomas. Moaned Logart’s 
manager, effusive Eiidic Mafur.: "It'sa de<'i- 
sion like this that causes investigations. ” 


BOATING hakvaud's unbeaten light- 
weight.*. stuniling alone among American 
challenger* afK r turning back Kent Schwil 
anil Washington-Lee H.S. and Russia's up- 
set of r, of Wa.sliingion. briskly outstroked 
Thames Rowing Club to make off with 
Thames Challenge Cup at Henley (see pngt 
10\. "The greatest thing I hat ever happened 
lo us," thrilled Harvard Coach Joe Brown. 
Crestfallen Washington oarsmen were con- 
soled by thought they will get second crack 
at Soviets in Moscow July l!i. 

DETROIT BOAT ci.t'ii. obicst in nation, 
maintained control of dcbris-fille<l and rain- 
swullen Schuylkill, took third straight na- 
tional rowing title at Philadelphia after 
Paul Ignas of runners-up Vesper Club won 
his first singles sculling crown. 

(ontinHtd 


focus on the deed . . . 




BREASTING TAPE barely ahead of China'* 
Yang Chuan-kuang, GCL.A's Rafcr Johnson 
w ins 100-metcr dash on way to decathlon title. 


HEADING OFFSHORE on Starboard tack. 
ICuatmirr. making ready for the America’s 
('up trials, takes to sea at Marblehead. Mass. 


RUNNING FREELY, M «. Charles I'lrick Bay’s 
once-l>eaien filly. Idun, .steps briskly to wire 
in the S2K,80(I Mother Goose at Belmont. 
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faces in the crowd . . . 





u-:*. 




DAS \i.\<;ay. hand- 



in N,.w Y.>rk. 





Iill«> au’ay from tii< 
countryman. Hans 
Guiicthcr Winkler. 


HODHY fSSKK. young- 
c»i tnptnherofautorac- 
ing's largest competi- 
tive family, roared up 
lwisting!2 '^-milegrav- 
el roa<l in record 13: IT.fl 
in Jerry I'n-'ser Special, 
drove off with Pike's 
Peak Hill Clitnh (or 


C K\ BK A 1. DOl'PI.AS 
MACARTnt K. old Army 

( l(Ki3i who has retained 
his interest in sport. 
ha.succepied chairman- 
ship of newly ereatetl 
advisory hoard of Na- 
tional Foot hall Founda- 
tion ami Hall of Fame. 




FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 



caJrlKH of liroctk trout to It; inches at mouth 
of Cullas ('reek. I-aree browns l.eim; hooked 
in Wickiuti. Mouth of linvis {'reek harhorine 



WOMEN SAY 
"DEODORANT” 

MEN SAY TRIG. 



hiighl 




Now! A mans way to check 
perspiration odor - no mess, 
no trickle, no crumbling ! 

Mister, don’t miss this one. It’s for men — 
the scent, the color, the works. Trig rolls 
on, quick and easy. IVig goes straight to 
work— underarm hair can’t block it. Trig 
works a full 24 hours. Remember this: 
Women say “deodorant”. . . men say Trig. 



/fs 


on 

the 
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AMERICANS ABROAD 


STRAW BOATERS sot thc fasWon at Hen- 
ley. Ema Dodds added a rose and a smile. 


UPTURNED BRIM of Delta Stone's boater 
aided in display of her wind-blown bangs. 


SNUB-NOSED Sally Anne Ripley deco- 
rated a straw with blue net trimming. 
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GET AN EVEN BREAK 


Armed with rackets, shells and other weapons of 
athletic combat, a task force assauited the Old World 
and left as many fields in triumph as in honorable defeat 


S PEARHEADING summer’s annual 
tourist invasion, American ath- 
letes last week popped up all over the 
continent of Europe for a wide variety 
of international contests, from tennis 
at Wimbledon to an automobile race 
at Monza {sec these and following 
pages). Competition, happily, was 
sparkling, and results, for Americans, 
were mixed. At England’s famous 
and frothy Royal Henley Regatta, 
which annually attracts the world’s 
crack oarsmen, Russia and Britain 
each won two of the six truly interna- 
tional events, America and Australia 
each won one. This was the wettest 
and stormiest Henley within memory, 
with the climactic race between Rus- 
sia’s 'Frud Club and the University of 
Washington’s heavyweight eights 
rowed in lightning, thunder and rain 
all the way {see opposite). The Husk- 
ies relied as usual on a smooth, rhyth- 
mic stroke that derives its power from 
long legs and backs; Trud’s shorter, 
stockier crew, their bulky arm and 
shoulder muscles built up by training 
with weights, rowed in herky-jerky 
style, pulled away at the start as ex- 
pected but then never yielded to occa- 
sional Husky spurts. Their margin at 
the finish was a length and a half, 
their time of 6:49 was only the filth 



BOATER BORROWED from her boy friend 
helped Anne Clarke to stay in style. 


since 1839 to better 6:50 over Hen- 
ley’s one mile 550 yards. Alter thus 
eliminating Washington, Trud went 
on to win the Grand Challenge Cup 
from Australia’s Leichardt Club by 
2} ■> lengths in the even more remarka- 
ble time of 6:40. Harvard’s unde- 
feated lightweights (150-pounders) 
swept the Thames Challenge Cup 
series for the sole U.S. victory, row- 
ing often against heavier opponents. 

American disappointment in the 
Grand Challenge was matched by 
Russian despair later when Olympic 
single sculls champion Vasilyev Iva- 
nov was outdistanced by more than 
22 lengths in the Diamond Sculls by 
Australia’s Stuart Mackenzie. The 
tall, tough Aussie coasted lazily home 
with a new record (8:06) after pres- 
suring Ivanov into exhaustion by the 
34-mile mark. Harvard and Wash- 
ington moved on to further interna- 
tional competition, the Crimson to 
Hamburg for a July 12, 13 regatta, 
the Huskies for another meeting with 
Trud in Moscow, July 19. 


The cheerful news from Monza, 
Italy resided as much in who was 
there as in who won. Last year, the 
big names in European racing refu.sed 
to compete in the 500-mile event. 
Such as Juan Manuel Fangio, Stir- 
ling Moss, Mike Hawthorn, Peter 
Collins and Harry Schell described 
the event as “dangerous, stupid, un- 
fair, etc.’’— leaving the strong sus- 
picion that they were afraid to meet 
America’s Indianapolis drivers on 
Monza’s high-speed banked track. 
When the 1957 race proved a triumph 
of speed and salety, the Europeans 
began looking around for cars for 
this year. Moss, Schell and Hawthorn 
entered, and Marcel Giambertone, 
Fangio’s manager and leader of the 
anti-Monza movement, couldn’t 
have scrambled harder to find a car 
for Fangio. The 500 miles were run in 
three equal heats of 63 laps each, ana 
although America’s Jim Rathmann 
proved his Zink Leader Card Special 
to be fast and reliable by winning all 
continued 


between heats of 600-mile Monza race, British Driver Stirling Moss and his 
wife refreshed themselves with some of his sponsor’s product, Eldorado ice cream. 



AMERtCANS ABROAD rnnlinued 

three, he did not have it easy all of 
the time. Most of the road racing 
Europeans got over their qualms 
about track racing soon after Italy’s 
Luigi Musso put on a great display 
of skill and courage in handling Fer- 
rari’s big V12 cylin<ler car in the 
qualifying trials, i Tragically, Musso 
was to lose his life only a few days 
later in a crash on the 10th lap of 
the French Grand I’rix at Rheims. t 
Musso put on American-type shoul- 
der harness and used all 4:10 hp to 
take pole position on the starting 
grid. In the first heat, facing Hath- 
mann, Eddie Sachs, Don F'reelan<l 
and Jim Bryan i driving hi.s Indy- 
winning Belond A.F. Special », Musso 
fought valiantly for 20 laps, wheel 
to wheel with the leaders, though the 


Ferraris did not slide the banks like 
the American cars. However, after 
Musso let Hawthorn take over during 
a pit stop, the British driver appeared 
unable to maintain this sort of 
driving and put on no show at all. 
Fangio was out of luck; his Dean 
Van Lines Special was found to have 
two cracked pistons just before the 
first heat .started, and although me- 
chanics rebuilt the engine in time for 
the third heat, he was forced to (luit 
after a single lap with fuel trouble. 
Moss drove the first heat steadily, 
threw away all inhibitions halfway 
through the second as his Maserati- 
Eldorado gave the Americans rough 
competition. Mo.ss, Bryan and Troy 
Ruiiman i<lriving an .\gajanian) ran 
in a tight bunch for a full 25 laps. 
But once again the European cha.ssis 
proved inferior to the American in 


THE SILVER LINING 


It was a dour Wimbledon, 

but Althea Gibson and 

St. Louis averted our eclipse 

A j? A Mn.t:sT()NB in monotony, the 
7;lrd All-England Lawn Tennis 
championships played at Wimbledon 
should long be remembered, h'or most 
of the forbidding fortnight, play was 
as dour and leaden as the skies. There 
were, nonetheless, a few quicksilver 
performances on the courts, especially 
in the women’.s division. 

When the British ladies won the 
Wightman Cup last month for the 
first time in 28 years, there was some 
reason to suspect that American ama- 
teur tennis supremacy, already van- 
ished from the men’s ranks, had now 
di.sappeared entirely. But such is not 
the case, not a.s long as Althea Gibson 
prefers swinging a racket to singing in 
a nightclub. 

Playing powerful, if erratic, tennis. 
Althea won her .second straight Wim- 
bledon singles title, defeating Brit- 
ain’s Angela Mortimer in the final 
8 6. 6 2 despite an attack of first-set 
jitters. 

Many had hoped to see .\lthea 
meet Britain's “wonder girl” and 
Wightman Cup heroine. Christine 
Truman, in the final. It had been the 
17-year-old Christine who had pro- 
vided a necessary point in the recent 
Cup Victory by defeating Althea. But 


in the biggest upset of the tourna- 
ment. California’s Mimi Arnold de- 
feated Mi.ss Truman 10-8, fi-:! in the 
fourth round. Before Mimi’s method- 
ical assault. Miss Truman showed 
herself a wonder girl wondrously in- 
nocent of tactical judgment. 

The men’s final, won by Australia’s 
dark and brooding Ashley Cooper, 
was an exhibition of mechanical serve 
and volley that stylist Fred Perry 
descril)ed disdainfully as “this biff- 
bang-wallop game.” The London 
Times referred to it more academi- 
cally as “the recurring decimal point 
of a game reduced to the last stages 
of automation.” Cooper, a schoolmas- 
ter’s son, has a game which is solid 
and unimaginative. Neale Fraser, 
whom Cooper met in the final, has a 
good serve, a good volley and a glar- 
ing weakness: no backhand. Cooper 
probed it and Cooper won 3-8, 6-3, 
6 4. i:i 11. 

America’s Barry MacKay played 
according to form. He was seeded 
eighth, which means the tournament 
directors thought he should reach the 
quarter-finals. He did, and that’s 
where he was beaten by .Mervyn Rose. 

Those who mourn the absence of 
Americans in the late stages of any 
international men's tournament can 
take heart; the Wimbledon boys’ 
singles title was won by Earl Buch- 
holz Jr. and he’s from St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A. 
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handling. The third heat was an all- 
.•\merican show, with Rathmann, 
Bryan and Bob Veith lapping con- 
sistently at 172 mph. Bryan, pos- 
sibly overconfident after Indianapo- 
lis, finished second over-all, while 
the three Ferrari drivers did an ex- 
cellent job of placing the Italian car 
third. Monza is, apparently, here to 
stay, since, as British motor expert 
Denis Jenkison put it, “the Euro- 
peans now realize that the Indy cars 
are not unbeatable.” 

Elsewhere on the Continent, “old 
squire” Gene Sarazen put on a fine 
show in the British Open, six U.S. 
track stars won their events in a 
four-nation meet in Milan, and 
American horsemen surprised at 
Aachen by placing second to Spain’s 
Grand Prix champions. All in all, a 
busy week for our touring athletes. 



DARK AND BROODING, nc'w champ Cooper 
knew how to probe an enemy’s weakness. 


OMINOUS PORTENT: Russia’s IG-year-old 
Anna Dmitrieva reached junior finals. 




THE DIGGER FINISHED ON TOP 


Australia’s Peter Thomson won his fourth 

British Open title on a course too easy for its own good 


by HENRY LONGHURST 

T ub British Open golf champion- 
ship resulted in a triumph for the 
Australian Peter Thomson, the emer- 
gence of a burly 23-year-old Welsh- 
man. David Thomas, as our most 
hopeful international prospect for 
years, and the complete massacre of 
one of Britain’s most venerated cham- 
pionship courses: Royal Lytham and 
St. Anne’s. The tie between Thomson 
and Thomas was only the ninth since 
the Open was first played in 1860. 

The championship is played on a 
strict rota of links, all of them beside 
the sea, and Lytham, on the coast of 
Lancashire, near England’s “Atlantic 
City," Blackpool, depends more than 
most upon its seaside characteristics 
of clase-cropped fairways, fast run- 
ning greens — and wind. Last week 
II ilure robbed it of all of them. Con- 
stant rain hatl turned the fairways 
iiito green pastures. The greens could 
be pitched upon from any angle, thus 
de.stroying the strategic value of most 
of the 360 bunkers, and, as for the 
wind, it never raised enough strength 
to rustle the flags on their sticks. 
Given “target golf” of this order, 
the best modern professionals can 
reduce the finest course in the world 
to a mere question of whether or 
not you hole your putt for a birdie. 
The tying total of 278 beat the pre- 
vious record by a stroke, and for 
the seven rounds that he played at 
Lytham, including two in the play- 
off and one qualifying— the other was 
played on a neighl)oring course — 
Thomson had the almost indecent 
total of 24 under fours. However, if 
Lytham could be said to have pre- 
sented an inadequate scholarship ex- 
amination in golf, at least there is no 
doubt that the best scholar finished 
at the top of the class. 

To the true lover of golf this limited 
rota of courses has one undoubted ad- 
vantage, the accumulation with the 
years of a historical and sometimes 
almost romantic background. At the 
right to left dogleg 17th young Thom- 
as in the first playoff round hooked 


his drive. As he walked forward 
through the bushes and sand hills to 
survey his 170-yard cross-country 
shot to the green one could see an- 
other young man. as though it were 
yesterday, facing precisely the same 
problem with the same thoughts run- 
ning through his mind nine years be- 
fore Thomas was born. This was what 
happened to Bobby Jones— he has 
never been Bob to us in England — 
when he was partnered with A1 Wal- 
rous, the two of them level with two 
holes to play and the Open of 1926 
lying between them. In the bunker a 
few yards from Thomas’ ball one could 
see the little “tombstone” which 
commemorates the shot with which 
Jones virtually won the champion- 
ship, and in the clubhouse there hangs 
the hickory -shafted mashie iron with 
which he played it. 

After the much regretted scratch- 
ingsof Ken V'enturi and Cary Middle- 
cofl, we were left with 11 American 
entrants, two of whom took 88 aixl 87 
in the first qualifying round and shall 
remain anonymous. 'I'hreeservicemen 
I Monte M. Bradley of Hillsboro, 
'Fexas. Charles T. Jennings of Med- 
ford, N.J. and Ed Kotlarczyk of Hol- 
land, Ohio) came over from Wood- 
lawn, Germany, and Bradley quali- 
fied. Of the name players only Strana- 
han and Sarazen were left. In the 
course of the weight-lifting act by 
which he trains for golf, Stranahan 
unhappily strained a back muscle on 
the eve of play. He was granted a 
two-hour po.stponement for treat- 
ment and injections at the local hos- 
pital, and they kept him going for a 
68 at Lytham. But next day serious 
golf was almost out of the question, 
and an 81 saw him. to the general 
regret, fail to qualify. 

Saraze:i, on the other hand, put 
up a mag.nificent show. He was U.S. 
Open champion when he first came 
here in 1923 and failed to (jualify. 
it was the bitterest golfing pill he 
ever had to swallow, and he endeared 
conliitueii on pagf 5$ 



PETER THOMSON; the pxaminul i(in in 
golf proved to be inadequate, but at 
leastt there wa.'? no doubt that the be.st 
scholar finished at the head of the class. 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Jerry Cooke 


Oasis on the 



MOORED TO THE LEFT BANK. OELIGNY POOL BECKONS TO ALL WHO PASS 


Heat and politics may scorch their 
lovely capital, but Parisians have 
an escape right in the heart of 
town— the Deligny swimming pooi 


Y OU are standing, in the photograph above, on the Pont 
de la Concorde in Pari.s. The famous Place of the same 
name is a stone's throw away on the left; to the right, 
beyond the trees along the Left Bank, is the Chamber of 
Deputies, where a month ago the Fourth Republic died in 
stormy agony and General de Gaulle came back to power. 
It is summer in Paris, the eve of the great holiday of July 
14, celebrating the storming of the Bastille and the birth 
of the First Republic. Heat waves dance on the pavements; 
all around the teeming traffic of the capital swirls in end- 
less confusion. Whistles shrill as the flics wave their white 
batons; red-faced cab drivers hurl a cacophony of curses at 
the heat and the cops and the sweltering world in general. 
But here before you, serenely floating on the brown expanse 
of the patient Seine, is an oasis of coolness, a man-made 
isle of calm moored to the ancient stones of the embank- 
ment — the swimming-pool-in-a-barge known as the Bains 
Deligny. You have but to de.scend and pay a modest 250 
francs i60c) for a ticket and you are transported in an 
instant from the heat-struck capital to the Cote d’Azur. 
Deligny, located right in the heart of Paris, has every- 
thing a filtered pool, a solarium, a restaurant, a bar; but 
most of all, acres and acres of browning, bikini-clad skin. 


R elaxed in favorite swimming place. Parisians enjoy pool, 
sun and each other. Attendance runs up to 1,200 daily 
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T his is the Seine’s own C6te d'Azur, a Riviera in the heart 
of Paris beside the Left Bank, whose green trees loom above 







EVENTS & DISCOVERI 



Who’s Excited? 

I T would be premature to soeak 
with certainty, but it seems to us 
either that baseball’s bad tempers are 
enjoying a recession or that its cool 
collectedness is having a recovery. A 
look last week at the Umpire Bounce 
Averages (an index that is ours ex- 
clusively) showed both National and 
American I./eague thumbers off the 
pace. Last year, you may recall, Na- 
tional League umpire teams bounced 
players at the fairly feverish rate of 
2.20 fellows a week. So far this sea- 
son they are running at a slightly 
decelerated 1.75. In the American 
League, traditionally evenly disposed 
officials have carved down last year’s 
1.50 dismissals a week to a well-mod- 
erated .83. 

Even individual statistics show 
mellowing. The National League’s 
terrible-tempered Dascolis (who 
alone last year bounced almost as 
many as the whole American I..eague) 
are coasting along at a temperate .67 
a week. Their final average last year 
was 1.29. The award for Most Marked 
Improvement must be accorded the 
American League’s Paparellas: .63 
bounces a week last year, .17 this year. 

What is the reason for it all? There 
are theories and theories. Maybe Na- 
tional League umpires, embarrassed 
by our '57 report, spent the winter 
searching their souls for evidence of 
churlishness. Maybe the weather is 
better this year. In any event, an ex- 
planation is easy to spot in the Amer- 
ican League. With the Yankees lead- 
ing by 11 games, who’s excited? 

Never Say Dry 

■Doating enthusiasts remain en- 
thusiastic in the face of almost 
any annoyance— sunburn, engine 
trouble, lakes full of reckless drivers. 


Jekyll and Hyde are roaming the fairways 


or flat tires on their trailers: and the 
toughest breed of boat lovers in the 
country is in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Over the Fourth of July weekend, 
they faced the ultimate inconven- 
ience: disappearing water. 

Gathered on the shore of their 
shrunken Lake Jemez, many of them 
watched a lone boatman struggle 
across a quarter of a mile of mud to 
place his single-seat hydroplane on 
the tiny pond that remained and ride 
it around in sad little circles. “Some 


men,” said one observer, “go down 
with their ships. That poor guy went 
down with his lake.” 

The good old days were just a few 
weeks ago when Lake Jemez was a 
glittering sheet of melted snow: five 
miles long, a mile wide and 87 feet 
deep. On weekends there had been as 
many as 150 boats— kayaks, rubber 
rafts, motorboats, cabin cruisers up to 
24 feet long and sailboats of various 
classes. One Sunday 15,000 people 

eonltnued 
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appeared on the lake shores, many 
of them just to marvel at so much 
water. 

For Lake Jemez did not exist at 
all until this spring, and it may not 
return for years. Big as it was, it was 
hardly more substantial than a mi- 
rage. It was created by an extra- 
heavy snowfall last winter in the 
mountains north of Albuquerque. 
When the snow melted, the U.S. 
Army’s Corps ol Engineers caught it 
behind a dam on the little Jemez 
River. What had been mostly a dry 
canyon was suddenly a cold and 
shimmering lake, right in the middle 



of a land whose annual rainfall aver- 
ages 8.68 inches. Albuquerque’s boat- 
ing boom was on. 

From the very beginning, though, 
the bust was in sight. By an ironic 
provision of the interstate water 
agreements, most of the water in 
Lake Jemez belonged to the neighbor- 
ing and omnibibulous state of Texas. 
Weeks ago the engineers pulled the 
plug in Albuquerque’s lake and start- 
ed it draining off down the Rio 
Grande. But Albuquerque, as one 
boatman put it, “had got intoxicat- 
ed with all that water.” With the 
lake draining out from under their 
very keels, the local boatmen forpred 


They Said It 


the Albuquerque Boating Club. Its 
purpose was not to organize regat- 
tas but to find ways of keeping Lake 
Jemez in New Mexico if it should ever 
reappear. 

And what about all those boats? 
Well, their owners believe in never 
say dry. With something of the spirit 
that won the West in the first place, 
they got out their road maps and 
started looking for water. Santa Cruz 
Lake, they found, is 90 miles north. 
Bluewater Lake is 100 miles west. 
Conchas Reservoir, 166 miles east; 
and Elephant Butte is 152 miles 
south. So now when the boatmen of 
Albuquerque hitch on their trailers 
and load up their families, they also 
make sure they have plenty of gas. 

Why Brazil W on 

TT 7 EiEN Brazil won the world’s soccer 
’ ’ championship— and incidentally 
played the finest soccer ever seen— 
the only calm Brazilians remaining 
after the victory were the players. On 
hand to see to it that they maintained 
the proper professional poise of cham- 
pions was a thoughtful psychologist. 
Professor Joao Carvalhais, who has 
become, since their magnificent tri- 
umph, a sensation with world soccer 
fans himself. 

It was Professor Carvalhais’ job 
to impress on his emotional charges 
“that they do not have to become as 
excited as they might want to be.” 
He interviewed all players the day 
before each match to determine if 


they were emotionally fit to kick, 
pass, block and go through the gym- 
nastics and fierce facial expressions 
that are a part of soccer. In these 
talks he got down to cases: every 
man’s personal problems in relation 
to the upcoming game. Then a few 
minutes before the game started he 
delivered a combination pep and tran- 
quilizer speech to the whole eleven. 
Left Fullback Nilton Santos said: 
“We learned from him how to enter 
the field smiling.” 

Obviously, it worked. While the 
Argentine team at Stockholm was 
mobbed by beautiful blonde Swedish 
juvenile delinquents, and the man- 
ager of the Mexican team had to 
move his athletes to the top floor of 
the hotel to keep girls from climbing 
in the windows, the psychologically 
disciplined Brazilians lived in dedi- 
cated sobriety. They were in constant 
radio-telephone communication with 
Brazil for inspirational exchanges 
with wives and families. 

Says Professor Carvalhais, 41, who 
used to conduct psychological tests 
for the Brazilian branch of that far- 
flung U.S. advertising enterprise, J. 
Walter Thompson: ’T stumbled on 
a really great difficulty. . . . Direct 
approach to any one player was liable 
to raise the suspicion that something 
must be wrong.” He had to wait until 
players came to him, saying, “If one 
of them is not fit to start, I can only 
warn the captain.” 

European observers freely gave 
Professor Carvalhais credit for the 
transformation of the Brazilian team. 
“Those fellows are diflferent now,” 
said an English expert. “They are 
playing controlled, certain football. 
. . . More power to Professor What’s- 
His-Name.” In Brazil enthusiasts 
went further. They said Professor 
Carvalhais had given the whole na- 
tion a psychological treatment. “Un- 
less an attacking forward actually 
punches me in the face,” said Goal- 
keeper Gilmar calmly, “I no longer 
get irritated.” And as the Brazilian 
victory celebrations launched the 
greatest carnival in history, with mil- 
lions parading in the street, shooting 
firecrackers and greeting the return- 
ing heroes with an 18-mile parade of 
singing, dancing and beating drums. 


CLEVELAND WILLIAMS, Tampa heavyweight, on why he decided to forgo 
a scheduled match in Wales with Welshman Dick Richardson despite four 
doctors’ certification that he was fit: ‘Tve got a message from beyond. I'm 
not well enough to fight.” 

CALIFORNIA HORSEPLAYER, o oncUme Silky Sullivan fan, after seeing 
the colt nai close to the leaders at Hollywood Park last week, then come on to 
win his first race since March: “Them other horses couldn't run fast enough 
for him to fall behind." 

CALVIN GRIFFITH, president of the U'nsftmjfon Senators, who once prom- 
ised to keep the club in Washington "as long as / live,” in an amendment: 
*‘As long as we make a living.” 
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“/ don't know why they’re glowering — Rule 27, Section 9, 
Paragraph C, ratified 6 September 1957, clearly elates. . . 


the Diario de Noticias editorialized: 
“Professor Carvalhais put over the 
greatest possible achievement of his 
profession: he achieved a mass treat- 
ment, a cure of 61 million people, all 
rid of complexes by the sensational 
therapeutics of joy.” 

Casualties of the Rio celebration, 
despite the Carvalhais therapy: 104 
injured, three dead of heart attacks, 
two slain in debate. 

Snowman Season 

Piglet (upon discovering some 
strange tracks): Oh, Pooh, do you 
think it's a-a-a Woozle? 

W innie-the-Pooh: It may be. .. . 
You never can tell with paw marks. 

Ty^HAT the shy sinuosity of the 
* ’ Loch Ness monster is to Scotland 
the hairy manifestation known as the 
Abominable Snow’man is to Nepal. 
When the Nepalese aren’t spinning 
prayer wheels they’re encountering 
snowmen, which they call yetis, or 
wild men. Most Nepalese are certain of 
the snowman’s existence; Tenzing 
Norgay, for instance, says, “It is as 
substantial as the summit of Ever- 
est.” Skeptical Nepalese keep their 
doubts to themselves; as good patri- 
ots, why should they humbug what 
has become not only a source of in- 
come but about the only thing guar- 
anteed to keep Nepal in the news- 
papers? 

The Loch Ness monster is confined 
to Loch Ness but the Abominable 



Snowman seems to be going interna- 
tional. Last month a hunter claimed 
in a Saigon newspaper that he had 
spotted snowmen in the steaming, 
snowless jungles of Cambodia. He 
resolutely swore that he had seen a 
9-foot beast with prominent jaws, 
jutting canine teeth and gorilla gait 
ambling docilely with a 7-foot female 
and a 5-foot infant in tow. And last 
December there were reports from 
Kenya about odd footprints high on 


the snowy slopes of Mount Kiliman- 
jaro which were quite definitely not 
Ernest Hemingway’s. 

But most of the accounts still come 
from Nepal. Not long ago, a dispatch 
raised the intriguing question of 
whether you would want your sister 
to marry an Abominable Snowman. A 
Nepalese Sherpa in Katmandu for a 
pilgrimage said his sister was car- 
ried off from her village by a snow- 
man when she was 6 and lived with 
him for five years. Unfortunately 
she had no camera. But the Nepalese 
government, with businesslike mat- 
ter-of-factness, has set the license 
fees alone for je/i-hunting expedi- 
tions as high as $750 and forbids 
the shooting of yetis “except in self- 
defense.” 

This year’s yeti hunt, financed by 
Texas Oilman Tom Slick, marched 
into the mountains in January and 
returned the other day with no snow- 
man but plenty of “new leads.” And 


one of its Sherpas, Dava Temba, re- 
ported he had actually spotted a 
snowman. “I was on night duty on 
the upper Doodhkosi River Valley,” 
said Temba. “At about midnight a 
local Sherpa rushed to inform me of 
the presence of a tjeti below the river. 
I rushed down with a torchlight to 
examine the correctness of his infor- 
mation. Reaching the river bed I 
found a strange, humanlike, naked 
creature about 5 feet high, covered 
all over with long hair and with a face 
like a human being; he was searching 
for fish or frogs. To look more care- 
fully I focused my torchlight on the 
creature who started moving toward 
me on his two feet just as a human. 
His head was conical, and his face 
resembled a monkey. He had no tail. 
I rushed back to inform the expedi- 
tion leader. By the time we reached 
the spot the yeti was gone.” 

Even as the Slick expedition folded 

continued 
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tents came fresh news from the moun- 
tain fastness of Mustang, hard by 
the Tibetan border. Thakali Subha, 
an official representative of the Raja 
of Mustang, turned up in Katmandu 
with photographs of a strange animal 
believed to be an Abominable Snow- 
man. Subha told the story that last 
March a number of yaks were report- 
ed missing, and the Raja ordered a 
search following reports that an un- 
known animal was running along on 
two legs carrying away a yak. Mus- 
tang’s riflemen went off in hot pur- 
suit. “I was at the head of the party,” 
related Subha. “After following foot- 
prints resembling those of a human 
being for a mile we came near a nar- 
row pa&s at about 14,000 feet. There 
the animal was cornered with its prey. 
We tried to kill it by throwing down 
boulders. Twenty riflemen pumped 
bullets into it when it tried to escape. 
Its height was about 4 feet 6 inches 
and its footprints on the snow about 
10 inches long. It had long hairs all 
over its body quite different from a 
bear’s.” 

A zoologist in Katmandu took a 
look at the pelt under a microscope. 
Soft and ash-colored, he said, with 
the feel and appearance of wool. 
“Quite unlike the common Himalayan 
bear.” 

Any kind of a man? Not even the 
Nepalese seem to be claiming that. 
But yeti hunters everywhere' felt it 
was the most stirring evidence yet. 
With Everest conquered, mountain 
climbers tired of just climbing moun- 
tains can be trusted to broaden the 
search for the yeti. Why? Because 
they believe, like the Everest men, 
that it is there. 

Texan in Waiting 

Tt is, indeed, a singular era which 

can produce two heavyweight chal- 
lengers in succession who are college 
graduates. The first, of course, was 
Pete Rademacher, who had the fur- 
ther distinctions of never having en- 
gaged in a professional fight and being, 
primarily, the vice-president of a con- 
cern known as Youth Unlimited. The 
second is to be Roy Harris, who has 
the further distinctions of having 
taught the fourth and fifth grades in 


the Stephen F. Austin elementary 
school, of residing in Cut and Shoot, 
Texas (or near there) and of having 
several pet alligators residing in his 
front yard. 

Harris is a young man of forthright 
and independent opinion; he turned 
down athletic scholarships, for in- 
stance, to work his way through col- 
lege (Sam Houston State) as a rough- 
neck in the oilfields, because, as he 
says, "when they give you a scholar- 
ship, they kind of expect you to do 
what they tell you, and I didn’t want 
to be obligated.” 

The other day Harris lounged in a 
rocker on the front porch of his fa- 
ther’s house giving his forthright, in- 
dependent opinions on the subjects 
he feels most strongly about— educa- 
tion and fighting. “I believe,” he 
said, “if the children got a good break 
in grammar school they wouldn't 
have as much trouble in higher grades. 
I think that’s where the teacher has 
fallen down. They don’t teach any 
morals. They just completely omit 
the American way of life. Children 
don’t even know what kind of govern- 
ment we have. 

“I try to teach that more than any- 
thing. I encourage them all to have 
their parents vote and to have ideas 
of their own, not to follow along 
with everything everybody says but 
to know what they’re doing before 
they get into it and to learn to be 
leaders themselves, to learn to have 
people do what they want to do 
once in a while instead of all the time 



High Time 


The yachtsman flew the cocktail flag 
Till far into the night. 

The crew remained quite sober, but 
The ship was really tight. 

—Roger Prehk 


doing what the other fellow wants.” 

He reached down to pet a couple 
of hounds which dozed beside him and 
changed the subject. “I don’t like to 
fight,” he said. “It scares me to fight 
and, if I have to fight, the easiest way 
I can win, that’s the way I’m going to 
win. If I get a cannon or a baseball 
bat or whatever to fight with, that’s 
what I’m going to fight with— the 
most dangerous thing I can get. But 
I’m not going to fight anybody, other 
than boxing, unless I have to.” 

Roy Harris then hitched up his 
Bermuda shorts and swung purpose- 
fully off through the sweet gum and 
pine toward the ring, where a sparring 
partner was waiting for him. He had 
an appointment with Floyd Patter- 
son in a month or so. 

Putter Innovation 

T^i-OYD S. Root), the golf pro at the 
P St. Mary Golf and Country Club 
in Morgan City, La., drove up to 
New Orleans the other day, taking 
with him a gun case which contained 
a golf club. It was a putter, and a 
rather special one: Rood had paid a 
jeweler to make its head of gold, 
embed a one-carat diamond in 
it and engrave upon it the words: 
Presented to Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. For some time Rood has been 
trying — unsuccessfully — to obtain a 
White House appointment so that 
he can present his club to the Presi- 
dent. (Less ornate versions of it are in 
commercial production.) 

In New Orleans, he stopped in a 
cocktail lounge, drew his glittering 
putter from the gun case and showed 
it off to admiring friends and stran- 
gers. Once or twice he left the table. 
Then, when he moved on to another 
cocktail lounge and brought it out 
again, he discovered that the one- 
carat diamond had been pried loose 
from the clubhead and was missing. 
"Whoever took it,” said Rood with 
understandable satisfaction, “cut 
himself while digging it out. There 
was blood all over the blade.” 

But if the club’s head was bloody. 
Rood’s head was unbowed. He will 
have another diamond mounted in 
his golden putter, he says, and keep 
on trying to give it to the President. 
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THE SILLY 
SEASON 
GOES TO SEA 



W HATEVKR happened to the flag- 
pole sitters, the marathon danc- 
ers, the Channel swimmers and all 
the other exemplars of silly seasons 
long gone? After a cursory look at the 
news of late, we are inclined to guess 
that a lot of them have put to sea 
with an outboard motor. The chatter 
of the outboard has long since dis- 
missed the distinction between land- 
lubber and seaman, and Neptune’s 
kingdom is no longer reserved to the 
hardened shellback. During the holi- 
day weekend just pa.st and for many 
months before, U.S. waters have been 
acrawl with all manner of foolhardy 
enthusiasts engaged in a mad flirta- 
tion with an elemental femme fatale 
as seducti%'e as she is saucy. 

In northern Michigan the craze is 
for home-made stern-wheelers («re 
v/>pfrrf£//d). Whole families of Michi- 
ganders have apparently whacked 
the veranda off Uncle John and Aunt 
Minnie’s old house, launched it some- 
how and gone cruising in droves. For 
all we know. Uncle John and Aunt 
Minnie are still sitting there as the 
old porch chugs along in a westering 
breeze. 

Provided they stay reasonably 
close to shore, we guess nothing too 
bad can happen to the seagoing porch- 
sitters, though we shudder to think 
of what might if a sudden .squall 
whipped across the lake. 

Of more concern to us as respon- 
sible observers are the plans and an- 
tics of the deep-sea Argonauts of the 
outboard. We were glad, in this re- 
spect, when Texans Roy Sutter (an 
oldtime marathon swimmer ) and Jim 
Pirlle decided at the last minute to 
ditch setting forth from Boston to 
Mother England in an 18-foot out 
board-powered fiber-glass cruiser 
(luieer right). Our satisfaction was 
short-lived. The Texas admirals (each 
holds a bona fide commission from 
Governor Price Daniel, C in C of the 


Texa.s navy) promptly announced 
they would set sail from Montreal 
instead. 

In undertaking their hazardou.s 
trip, the admirals were following 
what is by now a well-established 
tradition. Last year a boatload of 
actors (that’s right, actors) followed 
a seagoing ketch 2,500 miles across 
the Pacific in a l.')-foot outboard. Two 
Washingtonians set sail from their 
home waters in craft almost equally 
small to view an annual icefall near 
Juneau, Ala.ska. The Great Totem 
who watches over all flagpole sitters 
somehow managed to keep them 
from being swamped by the tons of 
collapsing glacial ice. 

No such protection, however, was 


afforded the doughty North Carolina 
disk jockey Melvin West, who set 
out from Morehead City planning to 
fetcli Bermuda in his outboard in a 
matter of 40 hours. Four days later, 
a tramp steamer found West short of 
fond and fuel, restocked him and sent 
him on his way again. The Coast 
Guard later picked him up and sent 
him home, but Melvin stubbornly 
tried again and was finally lost at sea. 

All of which leads us to believe 
that fun’s fun, but only up to a point. 
Bon voyage, we say to all true ad- 
venturers on the sea, with only a 
slight interruption to remind all 
hands that President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed the past week as National 
Safe Boating Week. end 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 

BEST COLLEGE 
GOLFER OF 1958 


CONFIDENT SMILE LIGHTS FACE OF HOUSTON'S PHIL RODGERS 


Superiority on the links may well cost the freckle-faced 
young man pictured here his college degree. He missed 
four exams to become t lie second-lowest amateur in this 
year's Masters’ tournament and may get kicked out of 
the University of Houston if he doesn’t make them up. 
But, according to towheailed Phil Fiodgers, 20, “it was 
worth it” Still in good standing on his campus, though 
he spends more lime on the links, I’hil is shown here on 
the beautiful pine- and birch-shaded Taconic Golf 
Club course at Williamstown, Mass, as he defeated 302 
college golfers to become the nation’s undisputed un- 
dergraduate champ. Undergraduate golf is booming 
these days. More than 130 colleges have their own 
courses, anil the young men ranged against Phil at 
Williamstown represented the best from 75t of them. 

The brash young swinger from La Jolla, Calif, who 
beat them all for his Texa.s alma mater likes to spice 
his play with clowning and chatter. Xevertheless, he 
managed with ease to lead his team in the qualifying 
rounds to a record low of 570 for the Rl-year-old col- 
legiate tournament, to give Houston its third straight 
championship and to leave his finals competitor, I’ur- 
due's John Konsek, a doctor-to-be, trailing all the way. 

Phologruphcd b|/ Teil I’olumbiiiim 


VICTORIOUS TEXANS RiidgiTs and Houston Coach Dave Wil- 
liams p<ise between rounds with Southern California’s manager. 




RUNNER-UP John Konsek lui i/7ji7r billed cajx strolls discon- 
solately behind Rodgers (in white Htraw) between holes on the 





INSEK S ATTEMPT TO SINK A LONG PUTT WHICH FELL SHORT 



aflernoon round as the Houston cham- 
pion builds his match play lead to o up. 



LAPPED IN SILVERWARE, Champion Phil Rodgers heads for Texas and California 
carrying the Chick Evans trophy for match play and the Maxwell Cup for his team. 
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VICTORS, 
CONVALESCENTS 
AND JUBILANTS 



RECOVERED from broken jaw, which didn't keep him from 
hitting .324 for Kansas City, Bob Cerv goes happily back 
to steak after six weeks of baby foods and liquids. 


RECOVERING from surgery on right foreleg, Derby and 
Preakness Winner Tim Tam, a good patient, gets parting 
pat from Ruth Kelly of U. of Penn veterinary hospital. 
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ONE KISS from Sweden's Greta Thys.sen rewarded Harne.ss Driver 
Jimmy Jordan, 53, for winning Messenger Stake on July 4 with 
pacer O’Brien Hanover. Another reward: $54,282 first-place money. 






TWO-STEP by Wimbledon Winners Althea Gibson I'.S. and Ashley 
Cooper (Australia ' celebrates Althea’s second British singles cham- 
pionship and Cooper’s first at ball in London's Grosvenor House. 




HANDSHAKE WITH OFFICIAL. 
Count de Gouvion-St.-Cyr, 
marks victory of llus-sell Ait- 
ken of U.S. iri(/ht) in a live 
pigeon shoot at Vichy, France. 
Ailkcn is the third American 
in the meet's 37-year history 
to take Vichy’s Grand Prix 
against crack European shots. 


HANDSHAKE WITH HIMSELF 
is a jubilant scoreboard keep- 
er's way of celebrating a five- 
run Giant rally in San Fran- 
cisco's Seals Stadium. Giants 
defeated Cubs 6-5 but lu.st 
second game of double-header 
1-6, giving scoreboardrr no oc- 
casion to make like cuckoo. 
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WAIKIKI WATER BABY 


At what age should a child start learn- 
ing to swim? Not before he is 5 
months old, says Mrs. Buck Buch- 
wach, wife of the city editor of The 
Honolulu AdirrliHiT, which is pre- 
cisely when her son Bruce (bchiv) 


took to water. ‘‘Before then,” says 
Mrs. B., "it’s loo hard to find trunks 
to fit. And waterlogged diapers ham- 
per swimming instructions.” 

Bruce, a husky :i0 jxiunds at 5 
months (here he is 9 months old and 


weighs 24 pounds dripping wet), 
lakes lessons at Henry Kaiser’s Waiki- 
ki hotel, the Hawaiian \'illage. 

Says the proud hut somewhat be- 
wildered Mr. B.: ‘‘Anyway, it keeps 
my boy oil the dangerous land.” 




PLOWING resolutely underwater, 
Bruce heads for Assistant Instructor 
Quainlance. Before Bruce was 
6 months old, he had been tau^cht to 
hold his breath and propel himself 
with frog kicks. Bruce also kicks 
when he’s hoisted out of the water. 


FLOATING carefree as an upside-down 
flounder in the arms of Instructor 
Mary Ann Sears, Bruce patiently 
waits to be released. He spla.shes 
about an hour a day, some 15 min- 
ute.s with Mrs. Sears and the remain- 
der of the time with his mothef. 


HANGING on gutter with Mrs Sears, 
who has .50 trophies for ocean swim- 
ming and a good deal of patience, 
Bruce takes a breather. Daddy insists 
he never imbibe.s any of the pool and 
that he learned to crsiwl in water 
before he learned to crawl on land. 


Phclographed by Gordon Mon* 



THE MINK WHO MADE 
LIKE A CANARY 


Manager Wallman and 

Boxing Judge Grant 

are suspected of hanky-panky 

by GILBERT ROGIN 

rpilK EASY WAY to fix a fight is to 
J. '■have”oneormoreof theofiicials. 
Fighters are complicated: they have 
too much pride, petulance, greed, 
and are bad actors. Not so long ago, 
for instance, a fighter working in an 
eastern city was so fastidious that 
when he swooned from a negligible 
punch he daintily placed his hand be- 
tween his cheek and the canvas so he 
would not soil his face. And there was 
the heavyweight who was told to col- 
lapse in the second, so it would look 
good. “Aw,” the guy said, a real 
krelck who lost by himself anyway, 
“I worked all day. I’m tired. What’s 
wrong with the first?” Venal officials 
are more dependable and artful; they 
are mature and don’t talk back. 
Judges come cheap because there are 
two of them. If a fight is expected to 
be clo.se, it is acceptable to “have” 
one judge: two judges constitute 
what gamblers call a lock. The referee 
comes dearer. There is only one of 
him and 'ie has, moreover, the power 
to give one figfiter a favorable posi- 
tion on the break, to harass another 
with excessive warnings, to take 
rounds away or to .stop the fight. 
Some guys even "have” the doctor. 

Last week a 51-year-old New York 
newspaper circulation clerk named 
Bert Grant was indicted, arrested 
(and released in $2,500 bail after 
pleading not guilty) on charges of 
conspiring with Hymie (the Mink) 
Wallman, a New York fight manager 
and furrier, to fix five fights (for hon- 
orariums of $50 or $100) involving 
Wallman’s fighters. The fights, which 
took place in New York from October 
1954 to February 1958, were: Kil- 
gore vs. Ward, Cadilli vs. Chestnut, 


Besmanoff vs. Miteff, Ippolito vs. Zu- 
lueta and Valdes vs. Miteff. Grant 
was in a position to do Hymie some 
good; he has been a fight judge for 
11 years. As it turned out, Grant 
couldn’t do Hymie any good; the four 
fights which he worked were decided 
unanimously in Wallman’s favor. The 
fifth fight Grant did not work, but he 
is accused of accepting $100 from 
Wallman for “good will.” 

“I don’t know from nothing,” 
wailed Hymie the Mink, when re- 
porters told him about Grant. But 
the Mink, a guy who runs around 
with the tough guys and the mus- 
tache guys to be a big man and who 
is reportedly a front for Mobster 
Frankie Carbo, was a weasel after all. 
Granted immunity to testily before 
the grand jury, he had obviously been 
singing with the vigor and p.-ofuse- 
ness of a Harz Mountain canary. 

New York Boxing Commissioner 
Julius Helfand, who seems, regret- 
tably, to have become unhorsed after 
his early crusades, said with a degree 
of piousness, “It is most unfortunate 
that the district attorney [Frank S. 
Hogan] granted immunity to Wall- 
man. It is just as heinous to be the 
bribe giver as the receiver, or worse.” 
Julie suspended Hymie’s license and 
announced that the commission was 
preparing charges against him. 

The life of the grand jury, which 
has been sitting since April, follow- 
ing a flutter of subpoenas in Madison 
Square Garden (SI, March 31), has 
been extended until December 4, so 
it may continue to explore boxing’s 
dark jungle. Among the witnesses ex- 
pected to appear before it is James D. 
Norris, president emeritus of the In- 
ternational Boxing Club. Hogan has 
been trying to serve Norris since 
early June. Last week Norris’ attor- 
ney .said that Marse Jim was conva- 
lescing from a heart attack at his 
Paris, Ky. breeding farm and that his 
client would not be able to testify. 
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HYMIE: "I DON'T KNOW FROM NOTHING" 


When Hogan said he wanted a court- 
appointed doctor to determine wheth- 
er Norris was, indeed, fit to take the 
stand, Norris said he wasn’t ducking 
any subpoena, no sir, and that he 
would return to New York. 

'rhe grand jury, it has been learned, 
has voted additional indictments, 
involving bigger names. There are, 
alas, more beasts in the jungle than a 
protean mink-weasel-canary and a 
pathetic fight judge. 

But the proper show goes on. On 
July 16 (Wednesday night Fights) 
Light Heavyweights Yvon Durelle 
and Mike Holt have a go at each 
other in Montreal, near enough Du- 
relle's home port to be worth noting. 
Durelle, a free-swinger, is fourth- 
ranked, and his crude, resolute ways 
have usually stood him in good stead. 
Holt, the seventh-ranked cruiser, 
knocks them out in Johannesburg, 
but it ha.s been suggested that his 
reputation as a puncher doubtless de- 
rives from the fact that he shows no 
ability whatsoever as a boxer. It 
ought to be a rouser, but Durelle, a 
2 ' -2-4 choice, should overwhelm Holt, 
who allows himself a good deal of 
punishment, around about the eighth. 

The Friday night (July 18) TV 
fight at New York involves light- 
weights: Bobby Scanlon, a moody, 
restless Irishman who is undefeated 
in 29 fights and has never been 
knocked down or suffered a facial cut, 
and Gale Kerwin. Scanlon is quick, 
hand and foot, and has sharp combi- 
nations, including the jab and the 
double hook. Although he has a ten- 
dency to hit and hold, to lunge, de- 
fenseless, when he misses a lead, and 
to be a little smart-alecky, Scanlon 
should win the decision. The morning 
line is 7 to 5 pick ’em. end 
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32 World Records in Puerto Rico 



/ishiiig cruiser w// El Murro Castle, Sail Juan. 1‘hotograpb by Elliuii Er\iitt. 


I. IKK the nif he climate and tlic coimtn'side— the 
lishini>: in PucTd Rico is spccteictiliU. Riy fish water 
starts oiilv hn f-a-mile from shore. It seldom takes 
htnij to hang a saillish or a marlin on the gin pole. 

I’liirtN-iwo world records have been broken in 
Puerto Rican waters. I'«»r example, the Iari»cst blue 
marlin ever caught with rod ami reel was taken two 
miles off San Juan, h ~$6 pomuis! 

A passion for fishing seizes most L'. S. businessmen 


w ho have factories in Pucrt») Rico, 'ibu sec them in 
their offices on ,M<uula\’ mornings w ith triowing 
faces, peeling noses and a remarkable zest for their 
work. \o wonder their profits are healthv. 

Puerto Rico is less than t'j hours b\’ air from New 
^’ork. And the sea is onh- 15 minutes from \ our desk— 
if \ou have an oflicc in San Juan. Luckv ^•ou. 

- ivtM -('oninionucahli uf Puerto Rico. 

666 I'ifcli A\ciiuc. New York ly, N.V. 





what's as effortless as a cam^^TE ? 

by Chevrolet 

Soundlessly soaring, buoyed on the invisible rivers of the upper air, a sailplane moves with a serenity 
that has its road-borne counterpart in the arrowing flight of a Corvette. 

Is it strange that this authentic sports car. bred for fiery competence, should cruise so effortlessly? 
Not really; not when you wed a silken cyclone of a V8 to a beautifully compact body and a chassis that 
clings to the road like a stalking panther. That's when you get acceleration as easy as a giant’s stride, 
a liquid grace in motion, steering as sharp and precise as a scalpel. 

In plain truth, a Corvette travels in a way no other American car can equal. You can test this — and 
assure yourself an hour of unique pleasure— simply by calling your Chevrolet dealer. He will be glad 
to let Corvette speak for itself! 


. . . Chevrolel Diviston of General Motors. Detroit 2. Michigan. 


LOIS & HARLAND MEISTRELL tcack yOU 
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HOW TO EDUCATE 
THE NEW FAMILY DOG 


bu VIRGINIA KRAFT 
Drawings by DANIEL SCHWARTZ 


One of the most delightful— and perplexing— 
of all family problems begins when you bring 
home a new puppy. What happens from that 
moment on is up to you — his arrival can mean 
chaos and confusion, disrupted schedules and 
distraught tempers, or it can mean pleasure 
and companionship for every member of the 


family. Here, in the first of an illustrated two- 
part series, Lois and Harland Meistrell of Great 
Neck, N.Y., who have worked with all breeds 
of dogs in their 25 years as both amateur and 
professional trainers, tell you how you can 
train your new puppy to be a rewarding and 
well-behaved addition to the family group. 
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DOG TRAINING tonlinued 


FIRST MONTHS AT HOME 



WIRE CAGE doubles as bed and car- 
rying case; permits pup to see, be 
seen and to adjust to surroundings. 


Adjusting the pup to people 


A puppy, like a baby, is a bewildered creature in a 
strange world. Until he feels secure in his new environ- 
ment he will either fear or fight it. First he needs a place 
of his own — and this should no/ be a lonely cellar or 
garage. Put him in a wire cage like the one shown above. 
Lined with a towel, it will double as a bed. In a cage 
like this he can see, be seen and be near you without 
getting underfoot. Speak to him whenever possible. He 
won’t understand what you say but he will understand 
the tones you use. For the first week move his cage into 
your bedroom at night. Then he will know you are safely 
nearby and instead of whining he will sleep. 

The easiest way to housebreak a puppy is to combine 
this training with exercise. Rig hardware-store wire into 
a playpen (right). Put newspaper in one corner and 
leave the pup here about 15 minutes every two hours. 
If he chooses the floor instead {he undoubtedly will the 
first few times), move the paper over the spot. Until he 
learns to associate paper with purpose, the only repri- 
mand should be wo. This is the first word he will have 
to learn; like all commands that follow, it should be 
short, simple and direct. Use the same pen in the transi- 
tion from indoor to outdoor training. Before and after 
each meal put the pup outside in the pen. Since each 
change in routine means something new for him to learn, 
put a soiled newspaper in the pen with him. If you 
can’t set the pen up outside, take along the paper any- 
way. It will help the puppy to understand what you 
expect of him— and don’t expect too much. Few dogs 
are completely housebroken until about 6 months of age. 



HOUSEBREAKING PEN c'iin be sct up In the kitchen or yard. Put 
newspaper in pen with pup. If he fails to use paper at first, 
reprimand him with stern no until a.s80ciation is established. 
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PICKING UP PUP ciim-otly is sh<iwn by ihi- McistreUs" nim- I’a- 
tricia, who puts hands undt-r (Jok's chfst anti hindquarUTs. dis- 
tributinK the puppy's weif'ht and preventing him fn>m falling. 



Adjusting people to the pup 

N'ew puppies are most likely to be hurt, physically and 
psychologically, by overeager children. Immature clogs 
are fragile — their bones break easily and internal injuries 
often result from good-natured roughliousing. If you 
have a young child and a new pup, each must learn to 
respect as well as enjoy the other. Begin by teaching 
your child to pick up pup with one hand supporting his 
chest and the other his hindquarters. In this way the 
pup cannot scjuirm out of the child’s grip or twist into 
a harmful position. Remind the child to talk to the 
puppy, so he will be at ease. In play, discourage cjuick 
lunges at the dog. Any movement from behind— (•spe- 
cially rapid movement — frightens a pupjiy, becau.se he 
doesn't see or understand it. Let the child bring himself 
down to the dog's level by sitting on the floor and wait- 
ing— sooner or later natural curiosity will attract pup to 
child. In this way the dog will learn to expect comfort 
and appro\al rather than liarm from his young owner. 


PLAYING WITH PUP ciifi 1)1' hurmfu) and frightening iidx/wi 
when child lunge.s at dog, Patricia shows the correct way to 
wail for pup on hi-s level, pcTinil him to approach voluntarily. 


CONTINUED 
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DOG TRAINING eonlinued 



PULLING UP by loose neck skin is harmless way 
to raise a lazy puppy lo the correct sit position. 
Remember to give command sit at same time. 



Learning to walk on lead and sit 

From the moment a new puppy enters the home, he 
should learn to wear a small leather collar. One with bells 
will help you keep track of his whereabouts. As soon as 
he becomes used to it (this will take two or three days), 
attach a light lead and let him drag it about. This helps 
reduce any wildness or fear many young pups show 
when first on a lead. After a few days pick up one end of 
the lead and hold it loosely while you walk around the 
yard or home. Don’t try to pull or direct the dog; alt 
you want to do now is to acquaint him with this limited 
check on his freedom. The secret here, as in all training, 
is to remember to talk to him. At first he may be con- 
fused about his role in this exercise. If he strains at the 
lead or chews on it. correct him by saying no. If he per- 
sists, accompany no with a quick jerk on the lead. As 
soon as he understands what you expect of him, he’ll 
try to comply, because dogs, like children, basically want 
to please you. When he is good, let him know by scratch- 
ing his ears and praising him. 

Next your dog must learn to sit at your command. 
Again, this is a puppy exercise, so have patience with 
him. Stand stationary, holding the lead in one hand. 
As you say sit, press down on his hindquarters with the 
other. If the dog lies down instead, grasp the loose skin 
at his neck as shown above and pull up until he is sitting 
(this won't hurt him). Repeat the command ju’f. Since 
you have now added another word to his vocabulary, 
don’t confuse the puppy by varying the command^and 
don’t weaken it by also using his name. Praise him as 
soon as he sits. By the time your pup is 3 months old, 
he should have mastered this exercise. Now he will be 
ready to learn the more advanced lessons that follow. 



PRESSING DOWN un hindquafters to make the dog .sit from 
standing position is shown by Harland Meislrell, who accom- 
panies action with command sil. Pup should be on loose lead. 
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FIRST FORMAL TRAINING 



PRELIMINARY siT-STAY begins With dog in sit posi- 
tion. The trainer faces dog, holding lead in the left 
hand. On the command stay, he brings palm to 
dog's nose, preventing any break from sit position. 


Beginning the sit-stay 

The most important exercise you can teach your dog is 
to sit and stay on command. Once he learns this, you 
can leave him anywhere and know he will be there when 
you return. Wait until he is at least 3 months old before 
beginning the sit-stay. Your puppy should now recog- 
nize his name, be familiar with the lead and respond to 
the simple command Rtf. Use a longer lead (six to eight 
feet) than normal so you and the dog can move freely. 
Holding the slack loosely in the right hand, walk the 
dog briefly, then bring him in as close to your left foot 
as pos.sible. Give the command sit. As soon as he sits, 
reward him by stroking his head (don’t pat — few dogs 
appreciate being thumped on the head). Now shift the 
lead to the other hand and swing forward in a half-circle 
so that you are facing the dog. Give the command slay. 
At the same time bring your right hand— fingers togeth- 
er, palm forward— to the dog’s nose to block his moving 
ahead. Keep all motions smooth. If your pup drops his 
head, repeat slay and tap him lightly under chin. Follow 
by again bringing your hand to his nose. Avoid exces- 
sive correction by anticipating your dog’s errors and re- 
warding him before he has time to commit them. In this 
way he will associate pleasure with doing what you want. 
Repeat several times, then let pup romp briefly before 
undertaking the remainder of exercise (see nexl page). 
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INTERMEDIATE STAGE bogins wilh ciog in the initial sit-stay position, 
lidding the lead loosely above dog’s head for minimum control, trainer 
walks slowly in a circle, repeating the command »tay whenever necessary. 


Completing the sit-stay 

Once your dog has mastered the preliminaries on the 
preceding page, he must learn to remain in the stay po- 
sition even when you are not present. Repeat the initial 
exercise. Then, with lead in your left hand, straighten 
to a standing position and walk slowly around the dog. 
If he stands too, start again. Help him along by repeat- 
ing the command and be careful not to confuse 

him by jerking or pulling on the lead. Now drop the 
lead and go through the exercise exactly as before. As 
you move around the dog, increase each circle until you 
are about 10 feet away from him. After a rest, again run 
through the initial sit-stay, only this time, instead of 
walking around the dog, turn away from him and walk 
about five feet. Watch him over your shoulder, saying 
stay when necessary. With each successive run-through 
increase the distance between you and the dog until 
you can actually leave the room without his moving. It 
will take at least four training sessions and a maximum 
of patience to teach your dog this exercise. But once he 
has learned it, you will be able to leave him alone, in 
a parked car, in somebody else’s home— or anywhere— 
with the confidence that he will stay on your command. 



PINAL STAGE introduces the dog to 
working off lead. On xtay, trainer 
walks away, reinforcing command 
by moving arm toward dog to stop 
him from breaking or following. 
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Learning to walk at heel 

Taking your <U)g for a walk should he fun for you and 
for him. It certainly won’t he if he pulls and fights on 
the lead, or— if he is a big dog— literally drags you be- 
hind him. Nor does he have to be a show dog to learn 
to walk at heel obediently in about three lessons. Begin 
with the dog in a sit position on your left. With the end 
of the lead in your right hand, put your left hand close 
to his collar to direct him. On the command heel, walk 
forward. A fast pace will keep the dog alert and his at- 
tention from wandering. When you stop, say ail imme- 
diately and follow with praise. Once your dog learns 
this much, he will no longer need the guidance of your 
hand near hi.s collar. If you have a large breed, such as 
the Rhodesian ridgeback being trained here, use a chain 
choke-collar during training to prevent his breaking 
away from you. Keep dog close to your left side as you 
walk. Always maintain a firm grip with both hand.s on 
the lead but do not hold it taut. Should the dog lunge 
forward, one short jerk on the lead is much more effec- 
tive than a long, weak pull. If he continues to i)ull, stop, 
bring the lead up short, and say no. Knforce this correc- 
tion when necessary by slapping across the foreejuar- 
ters with the end of the lead. Never let any dog, espe- 
cially a big dog, intimidate or take advantage of you. 
And always remember that tone of voice in correction is 
more important than volume. Your dog will be happier, 
and so will you, when he learns to obey your commands. 



WALKING BRISKLY to sustaio iHc (It)g’s intprcsi, trainer hohls 
lead loosely in his right hand, keeps left hand on lead near 
collar to help guide clog as he vocally encourages him to lirel. 


JERKING SHARPLY On thc luiid whpn dog breaks, Meistrell shows 
Un- beat hand position for maximum control d«7oi/ i during 
advanced stage of exercise, and relaxed lead on choke-collar. 


REWARDING DOG at the end of the exercise, 
trainer bring-s him to sit position close to 
left leg. stroke.s dog’-s head to .show approval. 




NEXT WEEK: ADVANCED LESSONS 


In Part II, Mrs. Meistrell joins her husband to show 
you how to break your dog of bad habits, teach 
him some advanced lessons and a few tricks 
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BOATING / Mort Lund 


behind the x factor 


Men 

Two top sailmakers may decide the issue as the evenly matched 
America's Cup defenders begin racing in the Preliminary Trials 


E kn’BST Ratsky, sailmaker ex- 
traordinary, is an enthusiastic 
and outgoing man but, as head of the 
famous sailmaking firm of Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, he is being fairly cautious 
these days about visitors to the com- 
pany sheds on City Island, New 
York. “We've got the new America’s 
Cup cloth out here,’’ he said recent- 
ly, “and we don’t want any of it 
turning up in England where the 
Sceptre people can get a look. II a 


CRITICAL STUDY of Columbia's sails oc- 
cupies crewmen during early shakedown. 


British chemist were given a piece of 
this stuff, he’d have a pretty good 
lead on what we’re doing.” 

No one who knows the importance 
of sails in a race like the America’s 
Cup will think this cloak-and-dagger 
attitude exaggerated. Nor is the dra- 
ma in any way diminished by the fact 
that the sails for Sceptre are being 
made by Ernest’s brother and cous- 
ins at Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd., of 
England. Ernest himself knows that 
among yachts as evenly matched in 
hull design and crews as the 12-meters 
competing off Newport this Septem- 
ber, sails could be the deciding factor. 
And right now, as the American con- 
tenders head into the Preliminary 
Trials at Newport this weekend, the 
battle of the sailmakers is in full 
swing. 

Ratsey & Lapthorn have made the 
sails for the American defender in the 
last four cup races, anti they don’t in- 
tend to miss having their sails in this 
one. But a young Marblehead sail- 
maker named Ted Hood is going to 
turn the trials into a duel as far as 
sailmaking is concerned. Of the four 
American contenders, Columbia has 
practically all Ratsey sail, Kaslerner 
has all Hood, while Vim and Weath- 
erly have split their orders. {The 
only other sailmakers with a stake in 
the matches are Ken Watts of Tor- 
rance, Calif., who has three sails on 
Columbia, and Louis Larsen of New 
York City and Wally Ross of Islip, 
L.I., who have a couple of sails apiece 
on Vim.) Depending on who wins 
with whose sails, either Ratsey or 
Hood is going to be covered with 
glory. 

Hood wasn't even in business when 
the last America’s Cup race was run 
in 1937, but the firm of Ratsey & 


Lapthorn is a venerable institution. 
Tliey are de.scended from the British 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, which in turn 
goes back to George Rogers Ratsey, 
who set up shop on the Isle of Wight 
in 1790 and made a name for himself 
by making better sails than anyone 
else. 

Back in 1813, for instance, the 
Ratsey-outfitted yacht iro/crMi/Wi 
made a monkey out of Pantaloon, a 
naval vessel of the same size. Admiral 
Sir Putney Malcolm thereupon or- 
dered Ratsey brought in for an au- 
dience. “Ratsey,” said Sir Putney, "I 
want you to tell me what there is in 
your sails that makes them superior 
to all the fleet.” As great-great-grand- 
son Ernest now tells the story, old 
George Rogers smiled, cleared his 
throat and said nothing. 

“Hell,” says Ernest in chuckling 
over his ancestor today, “they didn't 
think he was going to give away his 
patterns, did they?” 

When the firm branched out to the 
States in 1902, it started right in at 
the top. The first order was a batch 
of sails for J. P. Morgan’s Corsair 
(the tourth generation of Morgans is 
still on the company books). Things 
have been going that way ever since. 

“Canvas,” said Ernest, speaking of 
the new cup sails recently, “is out. 
As it is for all sailboats nowadays. 
Synthetics are in.” 

The synthetics used at Ratsey & 
Lapthorn come from Sol Lamport, 
head of the Sail Fabric Division of Al- 
exander Lamport and Brother, New 
York. Lamport directs the finishing 
proce.sses (heat, pressure, chemicals) 
that make the woven synthetic into 
sailcloth. About a year and a half ago, 
Ratsey and Lamport started out to- 
gether on a development program 
that culminated in the new fabric 
whose chemical makeup the RaLseys 
are guarding so carefully today. 

"We tried all kinds of things,” said 
Ernest. “The process starts at Du- 
Pont. We get them to change some of 
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OLD HAND at sailmakinSi Krnfsl Rmspy, new face in th<“ sailmaking crowd, Ted 
developed a new cloth for cup defense. Hood, is Ratsey's challenger in trials. 


the variables in their fiber, and then 
Sol Lamport works on it and comes 
up here with a bolt. If we don’t like 
it, we send it back. In five months we 
made advances that would normally 
take us three years.” 

Thirty years ago. before synthetic 
cloth was even a possibility, Manfred 
Curry, a pioneer theorist in sail de- 
sign, wrote in his famous The Aero- 
dynamics of Sails, “I am convinced 
that if a sail could be given a coat of 
varnish ... it would prove much su- 
perior with regard to surface friction 
. . .” In short, the slicker the sail the 
more power it would give. What Lam- 
port and Ratsey were looking for was 
something even slicker than current 
synthetics. 

AN AIRFOIL IN THE SAIL 

N'ot only did this new cloth need to 
be slippery, but it had to hold shape. 
A sailboat which needed only to run 
with the wind could use sails a.s flat 
as a board and still be carried along 
rather nicely but, to .sail a boat into 
the wind, a curved sail with a proper 
belly is needed. “What you do,” said 
Ernest Ratsey, “is build an airfoil 
shape into the sail and hope that it 
will stay. If it goes out of shape the 
sail loses its drive. But the .stuff we’ve 
developed now is a vastly superior 
synthetic. We're calling the cloth 
Defender.” 

Sol Lamport, a natural-born wor- 
rier, did as much testing as he could 
on the new fabric, but he cautions, 
“You don’t know until you sail 
them.” Since Lamport doesn’t sail 
himself, he entrusted the first test 
sail to his 15-year-old son Ken who 
went out in a frostbite regatta off 
Centerport, L.I. and took four firsts 
and a second with it last F'ebruary. 


“Fantastic! Excellent!” said Sol. 
With regard to the heavier material 
he has made for the cup boats, how- 
ever, he would like to reserve judg- 
ment. “Those cup boats will give 
them three years of wear in two 
months by sailing six or eight hours 
a day, and so we’ll see what hap- 
pens,” he said. 

Whatever happens, a lot of money 
will be going into sail. Ernest Rat- 
sey, whose firm, among other things, 
pul up a $4,000 mast to try out new 
sails on dry land, recently was will- 
ing to estimate that by the end of 
the trials, each boat will have cost 
her owners from $25,000 to $40,000 
in sails. "But remember,” said Er- 
nest, “this is only about 10'^ of the 
total costs on each boat, so it is not 
unreasonable at all. 

“The best thing about all this is 
that the small boats will gel the ben- 
efit, starting next year. The cloth is 
frightfully expensive now, of course, 
but it will come down." 

While Ernest Ratsey has been pub- 
licly predicting great sails to come, 
Ted Hood has scarcely been quoted 
in newsprint. This is because Hood is 
about as unlike the ebullient Ernest 
—or any other .saiJmaker, for that 
matter— as he can be. 

Marblehead’s sailmaker is a quiet, 
self-assured young fellow of 31 who 
took the men's N’orth .'American na- 
tional sailing championships two 
years ago. As sailmakers go, he has 
little history and no tradition. He 
started in by making his own racing 
sails for fun, then decided he could 
make a living at it and went into 
business in 1950. He now has 20 men 
working for him, each one trained by 
himself. They work with Hood cloth, 
for Hood not only sews but he also 


weaves, and this makes him unique 
in the trade. 

When Ted Hood made the deci- 
sion to do his own cloth, a sailing writ- 
er pointed out that it would make 
just a.s much sense for a man in the 
news profession to start building his 
own typewriter, hut Hood brushed 
off this kind of logic. He got two old 
looms from a cotton mill and a for- 
mer employee of the mill to help him 
run them. Neither man knew any- 
thing about the weaving of synthet- 
ic fiber, so a couple of year.s went by 
before they had much succe-ss. Final- 
ly. by hard labor and all the reading 
they could get their hands on con- 
cerning the subject, they began to 
turn out fabric Hood liked. 

Since then. Hood’s sails have been 
a success story. Some of the best 
racing men swear by him. Double 
Bermuda Winner Carleton Mitchell 
is one— FiMis/erre’s famous red top 
spinnaker is a Hood sail. 

•As the time for the America’s Cup 
approached, most people figured that 
Hood might get the Baslerner order, 
being right there in Marblehead. But 
not so many realize that Hood to- 
day is also making a full set for Vim 
and ircaflicrfi/, too. 

"Everyone,” says Ted with a mild 
grin, ".seems to think that Ratsey is 
doing all the work. Everyone but 
me.” 

Hood wove his own, he says, be- 
cause he felt that the cloth he could 
get in 1952 was unreliable. Commer- 
cial cloth has come a long way since 
but. privately, Ted thinks that he 
still has an edge. He has a cham- 
pion in Leonard Fowle of the Hoslon 
Globe. Fowle growled in a recent sail- 
ing column that, concerning the ru- 
mor of “a new synthetic fabric which 
outmodes any existing sailcloth . . . 
our scouts report that in a recent 
trial Ted Hood s ‘home-woven’ . . . 
tests better than this so-called su- 
perfabric. . . .” 

This sort of back-and-forth will go 
on until this weekend when the boats 
go down to the line for the first time 
and the facts start to take over. 

Until then, the sailmakers are go- 
ing to spend a lot of time on the boats 
fTed Hood is a regular member of the 
Vim crew anyway) making sure there 
is nothing that can be done to make 
the sails work harder. 

“It’s going to be a question of liv- 
ing with the sails,” .said Ernest Rat- 
sey. “Plase a little here and take in a 
little there. It’s perfectionist’s work. 
Nothing is too good.” sno 
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The beer without peer 



Brewed only in Denmark 

TUBORC 

by appointment to 
THE ROYAL DANISH COURT 
THE ROYAL SWEDISH COURT 
THE ROYAL GREEK COURT 
O 

Tuborg Breweries. Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark 
U.S. Representatives; Danisco, Inc., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 



A gallop foj'’ fitness 


A mock ride on a sawhorse is an 
ideal way to make arms firmer 

This week Bonnie transforms the sawhorse into something 
like a real horse for the fourth of a series of exercises. This 
one is particularly important in our present mechanized life, 
where the arms and hands are seldom used for anything more 
strenuous than pushing a button. Your first try will probably 
result in a quick bounce followed by a collapse onto the horse, 
but after a while you will be able to do it as demonstrated. 
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HORSE SHOW / Alice Higgins 


Sizzler in the cold 


Ail-round quality made hot 
competition to warm chill 
nights at Crosse Pointe’s show 


O s the first night of summer at the 
Grosse J'ointe Hunt Club show, 
Michigan’s largest and most elegant 
event for saddle horses. Judge Bill 
Cunningham inelegantly donned long 
underwear under his dinner clothes. 
It was cold— cold enough to make 
spectators reach for winter coats— 
but the class that Cunningham was 
about to decide upon wa.s genuine 
high-temperature competition, the 
five-gaited amateur stake. Although 
1 1 mares and geldings answered the 
call, it was clearly a two horse con- 
test: Dodge Stables’ gelding Socko, 
ridden by 16-year-old Judy Johnson, 
vs. the mare Dream Wal.tz, a onetime 
world’s grand champion and former 
stahlemate of Socko, ownetl and rid- 
den by 18-yoar-old Judy Marks. The 
two Judys on those particular two 
horses had met only once before- 
last year — and the marc was victori- 
ous that time. Thus the best saddle- 
horse class of the show had added ex- 
citement of a long-awaited rematch. 

The riding wa.s worthy of the oc- 
casion. Both girls put their horses 
through their gaits with the skill and 
determination of professionals, but 
after five gaits in each direction Judge 
Cunningham was still undecided. He 
calle<l them out for a second look. He 
saw both working fast and in form, 
but he also saw Dream Walt7, in some 
trouble with a canter lead (a weak- 
ness a different horse of Judy’s had 
also shown earlier). That helped do it. 
Socko had evened the score and was 
the amateur five-gaited champion of 
the Grosse Fointe show. 

I^st fall, after years of fine per- 
formances, Socko seemed to have run 
out of steam. The time had come, a 
good many horsemen then thought, 
to let him rest on his laurels, and 
Socko, as ageless as Satchel Faige, 


had collected enough of those to make 
quite a luxuriant mattress. But Train- 
er Earl Teater wasn’t so sure. He 
called in a veterinarian who found the 
l>lood count way down. 'Fhe little 
gelding was sick. So, for the first time 
in five years Socko got a real vacation 
on pasture, vitamins and plenty of 
rest. At Grosse Fointe the vacation 
paid otT. Socko also showed that his 
peace of mind was as good as his pace: 
while Judy Johnson bubbled with joy 
and Judy Marks dried her tears, he 
stretched out and went to sleep. 

FRACTIOUS AND SPECTACULAR 

A bit of Socko’s poi!5e would have 
worked wonders in the junior three- 
gaited slake, which was noteworthy 
for the fact that the riders seemed 
to spend about as much time on the 
ground as in the saddle. While horses 
balked, shied and reared all over the 
ring, show officials thumbed over the 
rule book to check the “bad manners” 
definition but decided it was equally 
a question of bad riding. “Line them 
up any way you want— just any way 
you can!” pleaded the announcer 
when the judging was finally over. 
Carmelita Emerald, owned and rid- 
den by Mrs. A. E. Knowlton of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, came out tlie winner, her 
spwtacular moment.s canceling her 
fractious behavior. “If that lady re- 
ally learns to ride her,” sighed one 
spectator enviously, “that mare 
could be the greatest walk trot out 
since Roxie Highland.” 

If the saddle hor.ses starred, Grosse 
Fointe was, nevertheless, a well-bal- 
anced horse show. There were (jual- 
ity hunters, too, in all divisions. Most 
of the hunter elas.ses were held in the 
daytime over the outside course and 
in the red-and-white-decked ring, 
and in the daylight it was perfect 
horse show weather— crisp and sun- 
ny. Fifteen-year-old Laurie Ratliff’s 
T.,itlle Sombrero won most of the 
working-hunter classes and the cham- 
pionship but missed out on the work- 
ing-hunter appointment class. That 
was won by 21-year-old Barbara Von 



PLEASED PAIR. Judy JohnJMin .and Socko, 
wore best of the amateur combinations. 


Hoffman’s post-entered mare, Star- 
Ridge. One of the judges studying 
Barbara as she received Alfred R. 
Glancy Jr.’s handsome trophy, a 19lh 
century English silver wine ewer, 
complete with champagne, remarked 
in a puzzled voice, “That little girl 
was wearing everything she should 
have, but somehow none of it seemed 
to fit very well.” Later, in happy 
tears, Barbara confessed— all her 
clothes were borrowed finery. What 
was more, her mare was in foal. 

In the conformation-hunter divi- 
sion, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Fetti- 
bone’s Duke of Faeonian was an easy 
champion— his sixth such title this 
year. A few years ago when Fetti- 
bone, a New Englander and no horse- 
man, retired from the lumber busi- 
ne.ss to Virginia, he was persuaded 
that he ought to have a horse. He 
didn’t like to ride— his first and last 
encounter ended with a broken arm 
—but he did like to look at them. He 
enlisted the professional eye of Robert 
Kerns, and they bought his first 
honse— the Duke of Faeonian — from 
Liz Lunn. A college student, Betty 
Beryl Schenk, started to show him 
in ladies’ classes, and the two got 
along so well that she now shows him 
in all events over fences. Mr. Fetti- 
bone is still content to just watch, 
but unlike many tyros he really has 
something to see. end 
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Always give a good answer 


I N BECEN’T TIMES we have observed a tendency on the 
part of the vast body of players to overemphasize the 
new and exotic conventions in contract bridge. Every 
new bidding device is warmly embraced by the very 
players who are notoriously neglectful of some of the 
simple conventions of card play that might be translated 
into thousands of points on the score sheet. 

It is extraordinary how many players muddle through 
a lifetime of bridge without acquainting themselves with 
such an important convention of defensive play as which 
card to select when returning the suit partner has led. 

If the leader’s partner originally held two or three of 
the suit, he returns the top card remaining; if he started 
with four or more, he should return the card which was 
originally his fourth best. The precise information con- 
veyed by this convention was put to excellent use by 
the defenders in this crucial deal. 

North’s rebid of two diamonds has the endorsement 


Both sides vulnerable 
North dealer 



1 4 PASS 1 V PASS 

3 ♦ PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

3 4 PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Openint/ lead: spade 4 


of this department. Players reluctant to make a mini- 
mum rebid might choose the call of two clubs, hut we do 
not approve of showing a four-card suit before rebidding 
a six-carder. Many players stand in fear of being dropped 
prematurely if their rebid has a slightly discouraging 
ring. Actually, if South subsides after North's two-dia- 
mond rebid, the combined hands will hardly rate to pro- 
duce game. South, however, was strong enough to persist 
to game in spite of North’s warning that he had a 6-4 dis- 
tribution with nothing to contribute in spades and hearts. 

West’s spade opening was won by East’s king. East 
returned the 8. South covered with the 10, and West was 
called upon to render the crucial decision which would 
make or break the defense. 

Although the second trick was not yet completed, 
West had sufficient data at his disposal to play with ab- 
solute certainty. East cannot have held the king and 
queen of spades or his first play would have been the 
queen. Neither can he have begun with four spades, for 
his return card— the 8-spot— could not be his original 
fourth best. However, East must have another spade, 
otherwise South would have a five-card suit which he 
surely must have mentioned at some lime during the 
auction. So, after playing the 10 of spades. South re- 
mains with the queen and one other card, providing him 
with a sure stopper. Finally, East must have the king of 
diamonds— if for no other reason than that unless he 
holds it there is no hope to defeat the contract. 

West’s proper play, if the defense is to prevail, de- 
mands that he leave East with a spade for communica- 
tion purpose-s. So West allowed declarer’s 10 of .spades to 
hold the second trick. 

It was abundantly clear to South what West was up 
to, but what could South do about it? He could not 
make the game without the diamond suit, and when he 
finessed for the king he lost the trick to Ea.st. The lead of 
East’s remaining spade trapped declarer’s queen, and 
the defenders collected four spades and one diamond 
trick to break the contract. 

E.VTRA TKK K 

South did miss a trick, although in this in-stance it would 
not have helped. If West had the king of diamonds, de- 
clarer could well afford to make him a present of a trick, 
for the spade queen was safe unless East got the lead. 
Therefore, declarer’s first lead should have been a dia- 
mond to dummy’s ace! The forlorn chance that East held 
the blank king was well worth the possible loss of an un- 
important overtrick. 
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New Kodak Medallion 8 Movie Camera, //1.9, can get all the color and action at St Mark’s 


Simplicity — and style! Nety moyie camera 
by Kodak goes hand-in-glove with travel ! 



Kodak Medallion S Camera fits into foeket or purse, 
weiif/is /list ounces, loads in seconds! 


demonstrate the new Kodak 
Medallion 8 Movie Clamcra. 
Only S106.50. or SI 1 down. 
And for a 3*lcns turret model 
, . . for wide-angle, regular, and 
telephoto views . . . see the new 
Kodak Medallion 8 Movie 
Camera. 'I'uriTt /71-9. Only 
SI 59.50, complete. 


I T*S so KASY to lake color 
movies you'll be proud to 
show- with the new Kodak 
vMedallion 8 Movie Camera. 

//1. 9. 

Just drop in an 8titm Koda- 
ehronte bilni magazine and 
snap the cover shut - -takes only 
3 seconds. 'I'hen set the fast 
//1. 9 Kkianon Lens simply by 
turning the exposure dial to 
match the light condition. It's 
always in focus. 

Vou can take slow motion and 
single-frame exjxjsures, too ! 

.Ask your photo dealer to 

.\V^ kod<ik'% T\’ ihou's — “Iht hd SuihvaH Show' 
and ' ' The ^dvenluTetkof Ossie and tlarriel. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Cinffiodak Showtime 8 Projector 
Matchmaic for your Medal- 
lion 8 Camera. .Shosvs 8mm movies 
up to .5 feet wide — brilliantly! Re- 
verse action, “stills.” Cool, quiet. 
S123.50, or $12.50 down. (Alt pticn 
aie Itsl. include Federal Tax. and are 
iubjeci to change without notice. 


Kodak 





SPORT IN ART 


Water, 

color and sun 

Winslow Homer captured the carefree 
summer life of children by the sea 


T hk advemturous play of children on a warm 
summer’s day variously stirs watching adults 
to alarm, annoyance or a loving understanding 
of the delights at hand. This last was certainly 
true of Winslow Homer, who felt a special sym- 
pathy with youthful pastimes, be it an active 
game of snap-Lhe-whip or the more tranquil pur- 
suits shown on these pages. Homer, who is per- 
haps best known for his paintings of the Adi- 
rondacks (SI, Sept. 6, ’54) and the Bahamas, 
devoted many of his worTts to the childhood 
scene. These bright watercolors were done in 
1880 when he took up residence with the light- 
house keeper on Ten Pound Island in Gloucester 
harbor. There he remained, painting the summer 
life around him in watercolors instead of conven- 
tional oils, never leaving except occasionally to 
row ashore for supplies. Although New England 
has changed since Homer’s time, summer artists 
still find the children, sunshine and sea which 
so entranced their distinguished predecessor. 




Mvssum ol Fine Ails, Boston 


‘UNDER A W^HARF’ 

Tn Gloucester harbor children play in the shal- 
low water. This painting and the one above 
now hang in Boston’s Mu.seum of Fine Arts. 



THE GREEN DORY’ 

Four children fish for crabs in Gloucester harbor. The freshness 
and transparency of color in this picture, probably also painted 
about 1880, are typical of Homer’s technique at that period. 



NATURE / John O'Reilly 


Beware of the hears 


The warning may seem superfluous but, as our national 
park rangers know, tourists tend to forget bears are wild 



T iih most mysterious trait of 
the great American tourist is the 
steadfast refusal to regard the bears 
in the national parks as wild animals. 

If a bear walked into a man’s back- 
yard the householder would barricade 
himself inside in terror, phone the 
police, bawl out the mayor and write 
an indignant letter to his Congress- 
man. But let that same man and his 
family take to the highways of some 
national park and. likely as not, they 
will ignore warnings, regulations and 
fines and go up and embrace the first 
bear they see as though it were some 
long lost relative. 

Visitors to the national parks have 
done things to and with bears that 
would make a thoughtful man's hair 
curl. Take the ranger in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park 
who came upon this family scene. The 
man was holding his small boy on 
the back of a full-grown black bear 
while his wife stood out front snap- 
ping pictures with carefree abandon. 
When the ranger drove off the bear 
with his three-foot bear stick and 
asked the man what in thunderation 
he thought he was doing, the man in- 
formed the ranger that these bears 
were tame and berated him for spoil- 
ing their fun. 

Most accidents result from feeding 
the bears. The tourist hands the bear 
half of his sandwich and then be- 
comes terror-stricken when the bear 
advances to get the other half. If the 
tourist doesn’t let go his half real 
quick he is apt to have his arm ripped 

PhologmphH by Pariii (rootlnoio 

< Typical national park scene shows cute 
mama bear and cub begging handout 
from fascinated tourist. The logical re- 
sult; mama bear sights food, seeks same. 


open. Many of these accidents are 
not reported to park officials because 
the victims know they were violating 
the law by getting chummy with a 
bear in the first place. 

Many visitors to the Smokies 
spread their picnic lunches right on 
the shoulder of the highway. A bear 
comes along, chases family after fam- 
ily into their cars and helps himself 
to one spread after another. Few of 
these people get sore at the bear. To 
have a bear eat your lunch is some- 
thing to talk about when you get 
home The bears are the greatest at- 
traction in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park. Women have 
broken into tears when their visit 
ended without seeing a bear. 

Motorists get into a Irenzy when 
bears appear along the highway. 
Leaving their cars, they rush for the 
bear with food and cameras. Some- 
times they forget to set their brakes 
and the car goes rolling down the 
mountainside. One time a Texan was 
driving through the park when his 
car was struck by another. He jumped 
out to raise sand but was nonplused 
to find there was nobody in the other 
car. Its owner was somewhere up the 
hill watching a bear. 

Bears who leave their pursuit of 
natural foods in the forest to take 
up a life of easy handouts along the 
highways soon a.ssociate automobiles 
with food. .Many a car left open has 
been invaded. In a western national 
park a man returned to his car to 
find a bear rummaging around in 
the back seat. The man stood by, 
wondering what to do about it. He 
watched as the bear climbed over 
into the front seat and continued its 
search for grub. The problem was 
solved when the bear sat down on the 
steering wheel and sounded the horn. 


■ I r*'?* 

MOOSE MUSCLES IN (SI, FEB. 14, 196S) 


The scared bear came out of the car 
but took the front door with him. 
The man watched as the bear ran 
down the mountain with the car 
door draped around its neck. The 
man was still wondering what to do 
about it. 

Hunters write harrowing tales of 
experiences with bears but the tour- 
ist likes to pet them. Once I was in 
the headquarters of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park when a 
group of girls in their early teens came 
in with a protest. Their leader was a 
young lady in shorts and pony tail 
who could not have been much older 
than her charges. They explained to 
the ranger on duty that they had 
obeyed all the rules and had kept 
their food locked in the car, but a 
bear came and tore their tent any- 
way. They thought this was unfair 
of the bear and wanted to know if 
it would be all right if they threw 
rocks at the bear and chased him 
away. 

When a bear gets too bold along 
the highway it is caught in a wheeled 
trap made from six-foot sections of 
corrugated culvert pipe baited with 
meat bones or honey. The trap is 
hitched behind a truck and the bear 
is hauled to some remote point 25 
or 30 miles away and released. But 
it takes him only a few days to make 
his way back to his happy hunting 
ground among the tourists. 

The National Park Service would 
not think of getting rid of the bears, 
because the people love them so. But 
park officials dream of the day when 
tourists will treat bears as wild ani- 
mals. It seems, though, that that day 
will never come. The tourist’s yearn- 
ing to get cozy with a wild bear re- 
mains the most mysterious trait of 
the species. end 
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BASEBALL 


Robert Creamer 
Les Woodcock 


Midseason report 

A quick rundown at halftime of the year’s 
achievements and disappointments, team by team 



YANKEES 

Despite sub-par hit- 
ting (though Yankee 
hitting can be sub- 
par without being 
weak). New Yorkers 
trotted ofT to huge 
early lead, opened it 
ouREN jj games at mid- 

season. They did this on superb pitch- 
ing by Turley, Ford. Larsen (com- 
bined record : 29-8), though highly ef- 
fective and totally unanticipated aid 
from speedball Relief Pitcher Ryne 
Duren, whose 1.88 ERA is lowest in 
league, was — for other teams, at any 
rate — the crusher. Yankee Stadium 
attendance was down i.src box) de- 
spite great performance, because 
crowds are attracted by: 1) competi- 
tion, and Yanks had no competitors: 
2) herofts, and Yankee heroes of the 
big bat (Mantle, Berra, ct al.) were 
doing nothing to get excited about. 
At halfway point unsung Yanks like 
Siebern and Bauer were beginning to 
rip ball; all signs pointed to a last- 
half hitting surge and the easiest Yan- 
kee pennant since .Joe McCarthy’s 
1941 team won by 17 game.s. 



ATHLETICS 

Adroit trading over 
past couple of years 
by Cleneral Manager 
i’arke Carroll (41 
players were involved 
in his big, publicized 
deals with Yanks, Ti- 
gers, Indians) pro- 
duced an unspectacular team (only 
the powerful home-run hitter Boh 
Cerv is a real star) but a nicely bal- 
anced one whose miclseason record is 
nine full games better than last year's 
(38-87 over 29-46). This new balance 
rests on Cerv’s slugging, tighter de- 
fense, able pitching by oldsters Mur- 
ry Dickson i6-3) and Ned Garver 
(8-5) and Harry Craft’s .sound man- 
agerial hand on the helm. 


RED SOX 

Sox are in usual posi- 
tion: first division but 
well behind Yankees. 
Bad fielding has ag- 
gravated weak pitch- 
ing and both nullify 
Red Sox hitting. De- 
spitespring slumps by 
\Villiam.s and Malzone, Boston leads 
league in runs scored, has four top- 
flight run producers in these two, plus 
.Jensen, Gernert. If defense il34 runs 
worse than the Yankees) improves, 
Sox should finish second. But . . . 
onetime Yankee-killer Nixon is 1 7, 
key .starter Brewer 3-7. Ike Delock 
(7 -0, one of best ERAs in league) has 
been drafted from bullpen to start. 



WILLIAMS 



I TIGERS 

When perennial dis- 
appointments .sank 
into cellar in June, 
uneasy front office 
fired Manager Jack 
Tighe, hired Bill Non- 
man. Team won nine 
TIGHE yf flpgj games for 
Norman, including a delightful six 
straight from Yankees. Attendance 
soared, all problems sc-emed solved. 
But after that initial surge, club sub- 
sided into familiar ..500 pattern, lost 
all but one game of ground on Yank.s. 
Midseason’s 37 -37 was match for last 
year’s 38-39. Main fault: Tigers, first 
in team batting average but fifth in 
runs scored, still lack clutch hitters. 


INDIANS 

Herb Score, a decent 
fellow, has nonethe- 
less been responsible 
for two Cleveland 
managers being fired 
inside a year. His ter- 
rible eye injury la.st 
season sidelined him, 
left him with 2-1 record that was no 
help to Indians or Kerby Farrell. This 



SCORE 


season he strained elbow on April 30, 
hasn’t pitched since. His 2-2 mark 
has been no help to Indians or Bobby 
Bragan. Farrell and Bragan were 
fired, Joe Gordon now manages, 
Frank Lane has turned over two- 
thirds of the team (only eight men 
remain from last year’s roster), and 
Indians still languish in second divi- 
sion. If they had a healthy Score all 
st‘a.son and a healthy Vic Wertz (over 
100 RBIs two years running, then a 
broken ankle in spring training) and 
if Larry Doby had got over his mis- 
eries earlier, Indians woukl probably 
be second, with Bragan in line for 
Manager of the Year. 



WHITE SOX 

Flop of year, Chica- 
go’s 36-39 record is 
10 games off 47-29 
of year ago, when Sox 
were a good second, 

' only three games be- 
hind Yanks. Sox took 
DONOVAN all-out gamble on 

pitching in hopes of catching Yanks, 
but gamble looks bad. This lightly 
powered, fleet-footed team was not 
expected to score a great deal, but 
management certainly expected more 
runs than they’ve received thus far. 
And the sterling-silver pitching is 
sadly tarnished. Donovan, whose 
16-6 was best in league la,st year, is 
3-10, and big five (Donovan, I’ierce, 
Wyrin, Wilson, Moore) has combined 
record of 31-30 (Yank big three is 
29-8). Manager Al Lopez, a percent- 
age man, started big five in 70 of 75 
games, waits patiently for pendulum, 
which insists this is great staff, to 
swing in his favor. Team is terribly 
inconsistent: slump two weeks, spurt 
one, fiddle around .500 another two. 



Except for one ago- 
nizing eight-game 
losing streak in May, 
Orioles have played 
sound and consistent 
.500 ball, which is 
all they really aspired 
to this .season. Aside 
from that eight-gamer, longest win- 
ning and losing streaks have halted 
at three, .\irtight pitching and field- 
ing explain steadiness: awful hitting 
(way last in averages, extra-base hits, 
runs scored) is reason club doesn’t go 
higher. RBI-man Bob Nieman is in- 
jured. Al Filarcik, limping along at 
.239 with just 12 runs batted in, is 
grave disappointment. ^ 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 

PREDICTED 

FINISH 

CURRENT 

STANDING 

RUNS SCORED 

TO MIDYEAR 
1957 19S8 

RUNS ALLOWED 

10 MIDYEAR 
1937 1938 

ATTENDANCi 
TO DATE OVE 
LAST YEAR 

New York 

1 

1 

359 

353 

257 

238 

—29,765 

Kofltat City 

7 

2 (tie) 

295 

330 

345 

351 

—63,108 

Boilon 

4 

2 (lie) 

379 

354 

312 

343 

— 83,806 

Detroit 

3 

4 

275 

307 

298 

290 

-1-53,312 

Cleveland 

S 

5 

322 

345 

362 

344 

—42,874 

Chicago 

2 

6 

316 

300 

265 

311 

— 123,334 

Baltimore 

6 

7 

309 

240 

282 

265 

— 101,566 

Woshinglon 

S 

8 

298 

302 

432 

389 

•^63,394 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 








Milwaukee 

I 

1 

356 

314 

291 

279 

—63,471 

San Froncitco 

6 

2 

331 

387 

378 

347 

-1-340,656 

St. Louis 

3 

3 

353 

305 

324 

323 

-1-9,100 

f hiladelphia 

S 

4 

309 

305 

314 

341 

— 120.000 

Chicogo 

8 

5 

326 

381 

385 

346 

-1-17,859 

Cincinnati 

4 

6 

369 

338 

341 

313 

—93,010 

Pittsburgh 

7 

7 

289 

324 

354 

336 

-1-160,237 

Los Angelet 

2 

8 

324 

326 

270 

395 

-1-550,427 
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SENATORS 

Things seemed to be 
Sja working out well for 
the Senators this year 
—the tiniest rookie, 
Albie Pearson, came 
■ through in acceptable 
■ fashion in center field ; 
Bridges and Plews 
provided surprisingly good hitting; 
Sievers and Lemon hit home runs 
steadily— but in June the truth 
caught up. Washington lost 18 of 23 
games coming to midscason and 
plummeted out of the seven-team 
tie-up chasing the Yankees. Pitching 
was to blame. Never really good, it 
declined from mediocrity to chaos; 
rivals won by scores like lO-l, 10-2, 
9-2, 12-11, 10-5, 11-3, 13-2. 

BRAVES 

Braves have been 
stumbling along in 
National League pen- 
nant race, yet came 
• halfway point 

in first place. On May 
If. ^ 17 team had 17-8 rec- 
cov.NGTON half-game lead. 

Next six weeks saw dawdling 22-20 
pace, but lead opened to 3 ' 2 . Then 
came July drought when Braves, scor- 
ing average of less than one run per 
game, lost five In row and just barely 
kept grasp on first place. But, every- 
one says, if team can hold onto lead 
playing like that, they'll run away 
with pennant once they straighten 
out. Trouble is, maybe they can’t. 
Injuries hit Bruton, Covington, Buhl, 




Schoendienst. Outfield is thin (at one 
point Infielders Adcock, Mantilla, 
Hanebrink comprised starting trio). 
Aaron and Mathews hit occasional 
game-winning homers, but over-all 
are disappointing. Secondary pitch- 
ing, McMahon, Jay. Willey. Johnson, 
Robinson, has been bulwark ol team. 

GIANTS 

Marvelous run-pro- 
ducing team. Giants 
lead league in hits, 
runs, RBIs, stolen 
bases, are at or near 
top in doubles, triples 
and home runs. But 
CEPEDA wonderful early surge 
—sparked by grand-looking rookies 
(Cepeda, Davenport, Schmidt, Kirk- 
land), rejuvenated veterans (Spenc- 
er, O’Connell, Sauer. Jablonski), and 
the hot-and-cold Willie Mays— has 
ground to halt. Club hit peak May 
25, day of great fight in Pittsburgh. 
Then 26-13, first by 2 ' ^ games. Giants 
skidded to 15-23 gait, held second one 
game out only because of pedestrian 
pace of Braves. Erratic pitching (Go- 
mez hasn’t won since the fight) hurts. 

r CARDINALS 

Cards have had two 
seasons this year. In 
one, ending May 8, 
they were 3-14, in 
eighth place, eight 
games behind Mil- 
waukee. In other, still 
under way, they’re 
34-21, best in league and pressing in 



on first-place Braves. In that bad 
start, fielding was poor, pitching 
worse, hitting ineffective (seventh in 
runs scored, despite Musial’s fabulous 
,529 average). Changes have been 
made. Young Curt Flood was put in 
center, Ken Boyer on third, Ed Kas- 
ko at short. .Al Dark was traded for 
Jim Brosnan, Rookie Gene Green be- 
came big hitter. Sal Maglie was 
bought from Yanks. Big difference 
has been in defense, since Cards still 
don't score (tied for last in runs, last 
in homers). Steady starters are Mi- 
zell, Jones. McDaniel. Brosnan, Mag- 
lie, backed by sound Relievers Jack- 
son, Paine, Muffett. If Fred Hutch- 
inson can shuffle Cards into run- 
producing lineup, then they, rather 
than Braves, may run away with 
pennant. 



PHILLIES 

Sudden seven-game 
win streak focused at- 
tention on Phils at 
midseason, as club 
moved from seventh 
"1 up through league to 
first division. Streak 
BoucHEE coincided with Ed 
Bouchee’s return: his hitting helped 
win at least two of the games and 
should continue to provide runs-bat- 
ted-in power so badly needed by run- 
poor (lowest In league) Phils. An extra- 
ordinary "five-man” pitching staff has 
heretofore been prime strength of 
team. Roberts, Sanford, Semproch, 
Simmons started all but six of club’s 
games, had most complete games in 
league. Dick Farrell (6-2, best ERA in 
majors) is finest relief pitcher in game. 



Vice-President John 
Holland has been trad- 
ing vigorously since he 
took over Cubs before 
1957 season, with im- 
pressive results — for 
the moment, at least. 

DROTT Onetime patsies, the 
C ubs now trail only Giants in scoring 
runs and in hitting homers. Except 
for one bad losing streak (six to 
Cards, one to Reds) in May, they’ve 
kept close to .500 mark all year. 
Banks.Walls, Moryn, Thomson, Long, 
Taylor are solid hitters. Fielding 
isn't too good, however, and pitch- 
ing is much below hoped-for standard. 
But last year’s rookie stars, Moe Dra- 
bowsky and Dick Drott, are just 
beginning to round into top form. 

eoHtin ued 
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BASEBALL eon(inued 


REDLEGS 

When Reds rose out of 
dungeon of second di- 
vision two years ago» 
they did it on broad 
backs of musclemen 
like Kluszewski, Post, 
Bell, Bailey, Robin- 
son. Butpennantdrive 
tripped on miserable pitching. Reds 
regrouped, recruited for pitchers (new 
ones this year include Haddix, New- 
combe, Purkey, Schmidt, Kellner). 
From dead last in team ERA, Reds 
have advanced to efficient second. 
But the once frightening hitting ret- 
rogressed proportionately: no more 
Klu, no more Post, a slumping Bell, 
Bailey, Robinson. Result: Reds are 
worse off than last year, less exciting, 
drawing lots less people. 





ROBINSON 


PIRATES 

Curious team, com- 
posed of unknowns 
a year or so ago, is 
laced with stars now 
(same people, mostly, 
grown up) but is still 
fiddling near bottom 
of league. No real rea- 
son for it, either, except pitching 
went .sour in June. Only one starter 
in 16 games before All-Star break 
could finish: team lost 12 of those 16 
games, fell from third place to sev- 
enth. Thomas is a feared hitter, Ma- 
zeroski a great second baseman, 
Groat a fine shortstop, Skinner, Vir- 
don, Kluszewski, Clemente good hit- 
ters. But club has bad habit of making 
mistakes, loses games it should win. 



THOMAS 



DODGERS 

People talk of the 
Dodgers’ old men, 
like Hodges, Snider, 
Furillo and Reese, 
and lay blame for the 
shockingly bad play 
of Los Angeles club 
at their ancient feet. 
Truth is, the old Dodgers aren’t the 
great players they used to be, but 
failure of the team lies not with age 
but youth. Preseason estimates of 
Dodgers stressed over and over again 
the “great, young pitching.” But at 
midyear the pitching was by far the 
worst in the league: a team earned 
run average of close to five runs per 
game, unbelievably bad. So don’t 
blame Pee Wee, don't blame Duke. 
Don’t even blame the screen. end 


BONUS BABY BLUES 


Last January, 18-year-old Dave Nichol- 
son signed a contract with the Baltimore 
Orioles and received $105,000 for the ef- 
fort. lie thus became one of the best- 
endoired “bonus babies” in the history 
of baseball. The Orioles sent him to a 
Class B league in North Corohnfl, and 
this is n report on his progress: 



On one hoi and blowy day in Wilson, 
North Carolina recently the wealthi- 
est boy in town sat in the restaurant 
just acro.ss from the railroad station 
and gazed glumly into hi-s frosted lem- 
onade. His big, square face was slack 
and hi.s enormous fingers curled limply 
around the glass. From a jukebox far 
back in the restaurant came the soft 
suggestion that he had the whole world 
in his hands, but Dave Nicholson was 
looking more tike someone who car- 
ried it on his .shoulders. 

For one thing, he was .suffering his 
first profes-sional batting slump. He 
wa.s playing for the Cla.s.s B Wilson 
Tobs and was striking out all over the 
Carolina League. He was 0 for 15 now 
and his average was down to .2:10. He 
hadn’t hit a home run in a week. On 
top of this, his girl had gone back to 
St. Louis after a four-day visit, his 
weight had dropped from 224 to 204 
pounds since coming to Wilson, he had 
seen all three movies in town, and the 
night before he had lost four dollars 
playing blackjack on the long bus ride 
from Danville. 

The four dollars was the least of his 
worries. On top of his $105,000 in Jan- 
uary, he had collected two 1956 Pon- 
tiacs. One was for his father and the 
other, a red one, was parked out front. 

"I can't -hit anything,” Nicholson 
complained, sunk deep in teen-age de- 
pression. “I’ll foul olT a couple. Then 
they’ll get one by me. My luck's gone.” 


The night before, his manager had con- 
fided: “Nick’ll be in the majors. I give 
him three- four years. He teas scouted and 
u-e know irhal he can do. He can kit. 
He can field. He can throw. He can run. 
We put a slop watch on him Ike other 
day and he got to first base in S.6 sec- 
onds. .Mantle can only do a shade better 
than that." 

Nicholson peered into his drink and 
slowly set the ice tinkling. “I got a 
letter from my mom today. She was 
mad because I didn’t get home for a 
funeral. I couldn’t do that. There 
wasn’t any way I could get there. I 
wanted to, sure. But how could I? W'e 
only got three outfielders. Besides, my 
girl and her family had already started 
driving here from St. Louis.” A brief 
pause. 'T’d like to get married. Frank 
Zupo, he’.s the guy who hit that home 
run last night, he’s married. Guess how 
old his wife is? She’s 17.” 

His general manager’s southern voice 
had chirped through the telephone: “The 
whole team's down, we can't beat no- 
body. But Nick'll come around. Balti- 
more sent him down here so he could find 
himself. He'll do it." 

Nicholson raised his big, bare arm 
and languidly drained the lemonade 
glass. "I opened the.sea.son with Knox- 
ville. That was great. The bus they 
had didn’t break down. The one they 
got here, something’s always wrong 
with it. It was the generator last night. 
Before that the muffler fell off. Before 
that the axle broke. Everything's 
wrong down here. The lights are so 
lousy you can hardly see the ball. And 
the outfield’s no good either. A ball 
bounces around like a football.” 

Then there had been that young team- 
male, in the dark and musty dressing 
room, smiling although the Tobs had lost 
again: “Nick got an awful lot of money. 
It's a good thing he's a good guy. Bui 
he’s going to he great. He never hit a 
5S5-foof home run like they say he did. 
But yon skoulda seen the one he hit 
down in Winston-Salem. Boy, he can hit 
that ball hard.” 

Nicholson sat there, blinking and 
cornered, fully aware of the confidence 
people had in him, fully aware after a 
few moments that there wasn’t much 
else he could complain about. So he 
smiled, glanced at the watch on his 
ample left wrist and slipped toward 
the edge of the booth, "Come on. I’ll 
give you a ride around town. There’s 
nothing better to do.” 

—Dudley Doust 
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Tip from the 


AL MENGERT, Echo Lokc Country Club, Westfield, N.J. 



Hand position on the backswing 

A CiRKAT many players make golf (which is a hard enough game to 
begin with) much harder for themselves w'hen they break their 
wrists on the way back. About halfway through the backswing they 
lay their wrists off on a lateral plane, pushing the hands well behind 
the body in this same motion. This puts the golfer in an awkward and 
weak position. His clubhead, incidentally, is wide open. He has a terri- 
ble time on the downswing. He has to roll the wrists over and make 
many other adjustments in a small space of time in order to come into 
the ball. On the other hand, when your hands are properly positioned 
on the backswing you don’t have to adjust them on the downswing, 
and this makes coming into the ball incomparably easier. 

T.ie average player, I think, falls into this incorrect hand and wrist 
movement on his backswing when he tries to flatten his swing with a 
deliberate action of the hands instead of “flattening” his swing with 
his shoulder turn. If most average golfers could study photographs of 
their swing, they would be amazed to sec how often they make no ap- 
preciable shoulder turn going back. A proper shoulder turn, of course, 
affects many important aspects of the swing. Among other things, it 
takes good care of the hands: when you rotate your shoulders the full 
way, your hands just have to come up into the correct position. 



NEXT ATcEK: Lionel Hebert on driving dowH tight fairwoys 


Don’t play 
an old-fashioned 
Golf Ball! 



Play modern 
U.S. ROYAL SPECIALS 



the ball 
Ken Venturi* 
drives yards farther 


Ken says, "The Royal 
Special really moves out 
fast. It flies for more dis- 
tance on every drive." 
That’s why so many win- 
ning Pro's are giving it the 
big play this year. Try this 
greatly improved, modern ball and see for 
yourself. U. S. Royal Specials sold only at 
golf professionals' shops. *0.8. Royal SiafT 




United 

States 

Rubber 


Rockeleiler Cenler, New Yofh 20, N. Y. 
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For your lips' sake, carry 'Chap Stick' with 
you. Its modern, antiseptic formula brings 
fast relief to sunburned, parched, sore lips. 



GET THAT GOOD CHAP STICK FEELING! 


sroM 


ach 


gas.'' 

GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH AC/DS IN SECONDS! 

•T*® 

TUAAS ARE ECONOMICAL-3 ROLLS ONLY 25< 

DON'T BE BORED TONIGHT! 



Roosevelt 


DINE IN THE CLOUD CASINO 
Diners' Club Member • Reservations: Pioneer 6-6000 
APRIL 1 THRU JULY 31 



ITCH ? 

Sign of Dangerous 

ATHLETE’S 
FOOT 

Warns Dr. Scholl 

Don't delay n flingle day. Itchine. rerl. raw. pcclinge 
or crarked akin between loea Iheac are Nalurc’a 
warning nfdrenderl ALhIeLe'a Foot. Don't ex|>eriinenl 
— thodaniier nritaprendint! ia Ion creat. (let wonder- 
work) nc I>r. Scholl'a SDI.VKX nt once. Btopainlenac 
itching: killa the funei it cuntacis; prcvenla aproad- 
ing: promote* rapid healing. Don't aceept a aulwti- 
tute— inniat on rlinictealed Dr. Scholfa StJI.VKX 
•—Liquid, I'uwder ur Oinlinenl, Sold everywhere. 


BRITISH GOLF 

co»(i'nued from jntge 13 

himself to people on this side by at 
once declaring that ho would come 
back even if he had to swim the At- 
lantic to do it. During that visit he 
told me he had played in a tourna- 
ment on this same course at Lytham 
with none other than Harry Vardon. 
Now, 35 years later, he marched 
briskly round for a qualifying 68 and 
his four rounds of 73, 73, 70, 72 gave 
him 288, only one above the last win- 


made a bold bid with the first putt, 
missed the one back and, a few min- 
utes later, on discovering the mourn- 
ful truth that even a 5 would have 
tied, was lieard muttering, “I could 
make good use of a bloody razor.” 
The rest was climax followed by com- 
plete anticlimax. O’Connor and Ruiz, 
playing together last, were not, it 
seemed, going to make it, and all lay 
between Thomas and Thomson just 
in front. In tense silence Thomas 
holed his 30-inch putt to tie, and one 
of those who watched him was the 


LEADING SCORES AT THE BRITISH OPEN 


PETER THOMSON. AUSTRALIA 
DAVID THOMAS. WALES 
CHRISTY O'CONNOR. IRELAND 
ERIC BROWN. SCOTLAND 
FLORY VAN OONCK, BELGIUM 
LEOPOLDO RUIZ. ARGENTINA 
GARY PLAYER. SOUTH AFRICA 
ERIC LESTER. ENGLAND 
HARRY WEETMAN, ENGLAND 
HENRY COTTON. ENGLAND 
* Thornton won playoff from Thomas 


ee 73 
70 es 
S7 ea 
73 70 

70 70 

71 as 

68 74 

73 66 

73 67 

68 76 

71-139 to 


67 73 

69 71 

73 71 

65 71 

67 74 

72 73 

70 71 

71 74 

73 71 

69 73 

69, 74 143 


278* 

378 

379 
279 
381 
381 

283 
384 

284 
384 


ning total at Lytham. He was given a 
great hand. 

In the first round Thomson’s 66 led 
from Christy O’Connor of Killarney’s 
67 and Gary Player. Max Faulkner 
and that other great veteran, Henry 
Cotton, all at 68. At the halfway 
stage O’Connor moved to the top 
with 135, Thomas and Thomson were 
joined at 138, but between these at 
136 there slipped this hitherto un- 
known figure of Leopoldo Ruiz, cham- 
pion of the Argentine. An even might- 
ier hitter than his compatriot De Vi- 
cenzo, Ruiz had recently completed 
one tournament round at Wentworth, 
taking an iron from every tee except 
one and having nothing bigger than 
a No. 6 for his second. At Lytham it 
transpired that he had gone out in 30 
—with a 6 in it. His figures were 2, 4, 
3, 4. 2. 4. 6. 3. 2. 

After three rounds it was Thom.son 
205, Thomas and Van Donck 207, 
O’Connor. Ruiz and Eric Brown 208. 
Brown’s 65 included the last nine in 
30— six 3s and three 4s. Having once 
done the first nine at St. Andrews in 
30, he must be the only man who has 
done each nine in this ludicrous figure 
in an Open championship. Coming in 
first of the pos,sible winners, Brown 
was left unknowing and unsuspect- 
ing with a 4 to win and a drive and a 
pitch with which to do it. Bunkered 
from the lee, he was nicely on in 3. He 


walkie-talkie operator, who should 
have been on the 17th reporting on 
the last pair. 

The misleading report was that 
both had a 2 to tie. (Once again 
thoughts went back, this time to Ha- 
gen, who with a 2 to tie on this very 
hole sent an official all the way up to 
the flag— and then hit his ball into a 
sand trap behind the green.) With no 
one payijig too much attention, Ruiz 
drove into a bunker, stayed there a 
while and took 7, whileO’Connor also 
bunkered, then mis-sed from 15 feet 
for a 5. Then it transpired that 
each of them had needed only a 4 to tie. 

In the'replay Thomson shot away, 
six under fours after 14 holes, but 
Thomas hung on to finish in 69 
against 68— two magnificent rounds. 
For 27 holes Dave held on, but a 3 
against a 5 at the 28th settled it. and 
Thomson won by four shots. In his 
last seven British Open championship 
starts he has accumulated, at the age 
of 28, four wins and three seconds. He 
took Thomas under his wing three 
years ago, and the two have traveled 
tens of thousands of miles together, 
Thomas deliberately using his private 
resources to subject himself to the 
rigors of the American circuit rather 
than the common run of tournaments 
at home. Here is a young man who is 
determined to go places, and who, in 
my opinion, will. end 
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A TROUT FOR JAY 


A noted author, encountering an ageless frustration, learns 
the rewards of perseverance through his son 


by ERSKINE CALDWELL 

W H AT would you do if you had not 
boon fishing for loyears and then 
one morning your T' j-year-old son 
said he liad never really been fishing 
in his life and would you take him? 

(We make no count of a day’s deep- 
sea fishing off the Florida Keys where 
guides baited hooks, east lines and 
caught most of the groupers for us.) 

What I did that sweltering July 
morning in New York wa.s to realize 
at once that it was doubtful if any- 
thing either of us could think of aft- 
er that would take the place of a trip 
to some place in the United States 


where the mountains were high and 
wooded and where tingling cold wa- 
ter soared down steep canyons. Colo- 
rado seemed to me to be the place 
that offered an ideal setting for an 
experience that might remain mem- 
orable as long as we lived. My young- 
est son and I had traveled together 
several times through the Rocky 
Mountains from Mexico to Canada, 
but never stopping to fish, and we 
knew that was where we wanted most 
of all to go now. 

There are a surprising number of 
thingsa 7' ^-year-old-boy — blue-eyed. 


tow-headed and good at catching 
butterflies— can think of doing be- 
tween the time school is out in June 
and the time when it reopens in Sep- 
tember. To begin with. Jay and I 
had planned to spend his summer 
vacation doing the things he wanted 
most of all to do before going back to 
Arizona for the reopening of school. 
Jay, who was to be a third-grader in 
public school in the fall, wished first 
of all to see baseball as it is played in 
the big leagues, and so we had spent 
a week in New York watching the 
Giants, the Yankees and the Dodg- 
ers. who were all still there then, com- 
menting freely on their prospects of 
winning pennants. After a full week 
of baseball, we planned to drive first 
to Colorado, then to Utah to swim in 
eonlinued 
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Great Salt I^ake and then to Ke\’ada 
to go down into one of the world's 
largest open-pit copper mines. All 
the.se eventful excursions hud been 
carefully plotted with a red crayon 
on a highway map of the United 
States, and Jay had designed and 
scheduled them so we would be cer- 
tain to arrive home in Arizona no 
earlier than the day before school 
opened. And now Jay had proposed, 
since we planned to stop in Colorado 
anyway, that we go fishing while we 
were there. If I had been doing the 
planning myself, I could not liave 
thought of anything with more ap- 
pealing prospects at a time when we 
were surrounded night and day by 
the heat of a Xew York summer. 
And. besides, I wanted to find out 
what it was like to go fisliing again 
after so long an interval. 

The fishing trip that Ja\- and I got 
to talking aliout and making plans 
for that morning in New York is the 
kind of e.xcur.sion into the Colorado 
Rockies that puts man and boy on 
their own, and then leaves you there 
for two days, without the company 
of profe.ssional guides, to try to fig- 
ure out why a one-pound rainbow 
trout will eagerly lake one man's 
hook and completely ignore another 
man’s bait. We still do not know the 
answer to that question, but we spent 
two unforgettalile days seeking it on 
mountain lakes and streams. 

It was early August in the Rockies 
when we arrived at Colorado Springs 
to buy our fishing eijuipment. The 
sporting-goods store was stocked with 
prohalily .some of the most expensive 
rods and reels to be found anywhere, 
as well as with some of the most ex- 
otic feathered flies imaginable. None 
of this was for us, though. We were 
plain, everyday, worm-bait fisher- 
men. and we were going to outfit our- 
selves in keeping with our status. 

In the rear of the store, beyond 
the spinning lures and backlash-proof 
casting reels, we selected two inex- 
pensive rods, two reels, two tines, two 
boxes of split-sliol sinkers, two floats, 
two packs of fishliooks, four leaders, 
one tackle box, one pocket knife, one 
can of earthworms and a five-day 
nonresident fishing license. That was 
all we purchased, and the bill amount- 
ed to ta.\ included. Jax’, be- 

ing under l.'i years of age. was not re- 
quired to carry a fishing permit. As 
we left the store, each of us received 
a copy of Colorado’s game laws and 


were cautioned not to fish before 4 
a.m. and after 8:.‘30 p.m.. the curfew 
hours then prevailing. 

We went back to the hotel and 
spent most of the afternoon tying 
hooks, leaders and lines and talking 
about the best way to keep fishhooks 
from getting caught in clothing and 
in a boy’s skin. Both of us soon got 
so excited over the prospect of ac- 
tually going fishing, after having 
talked about the trij) for the past two 
weeks, that if it had not been for a 
prolonged downpour of rain, we prob- 
ably would have left Colorado Springs 
that same afternoon instead of wait- 
ing until the next morning. 

W tni.r-: sitting at the window han- 
dling our rods and watching the 
rain come down and thinking about 
the next day's trip. Jay asked where 
we were going to fish. This was some- 
thing I had thought of only vague- 
ly before, and so back to the sporting 
goods store we wont and asked for ad- 
vice and suggestions. An anyone ex- 
cept novices like us probably’ would 
know without giving the matter sec- 
ond thouglit, the best Colorado trout 
fishing is generally believed to be 
found 111 Gunnison. Grand Lake anil 
Steamboat Springs. 

Kven though we thought it wise to 
accept the recommenilations of peo- 
ple who knew their fishing, those dis- 
tances seemed to us to be too great 
for a two-day expedition, and so after 
a long, serious discussion involving 
insects, terrain and running and still 
waters we decided upon the Deckers 
region. Deckers, which is at an alti- 
tude of about 8,000 feet, is a fishing 
camp situated in the fork of South 
Platte River and Horse Creek and is 
about 45 miles northwest of Colorado 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Er.<l\ine Caldwell, who 
writes .so movingly on 
ihe.se pages of a small 
expcTietice with hi.s .son, 
will forever be remem- 
bered as the most pro- 
digiously selling author 
of all time. Giiii'i’ Liltir 
.Im- has sold nine million copies to date 
and is .still going strong: wortiiwide sa!e.s 
of his 34 books together add up to over 
50 million. Tobacco Hoad .sel records as a 
play, t(H), running for 3,2t*0 performanci*s 
on Broadway. His latest book, MiilhiCol- 
liiiihiil, a children’s story, was published 
ia.<t February, and a novel, <’Uindilh Imj- 
Ihh, is scheduled to appear next January. 



Springs and approximately 50 miles 
southwest of Denver. The steep can- 
yon walls there are thickly wooded, 
and in August the nighttime tem- 
perature has dropped to as low as 38*. 

The morning of our start we drove 
through Manitou Springs, Cascade, 
Green Mountain Falls and Woodland 
Park and were then on the west side 
of i’ikes Peak in a country of alpine 
meadows and white pines. About 
halfway between Woodland Park and 
Deckers is Westcreek, and a mile 
from Westcreek is Slide Lake. 

We had been told at the sporting- 
goods store that we should stop at 
Slide Lake on our way to Deckers to 
find out how trout were biting in still 
water. Judging by the way trout were 
breaking water when we got there, 
the lake appeared to offer the possi- 
liilities that many fishermen seek. 
There were five or six men sitting pa- 
tiently on the .steep banks of the lake 
with bailed lines, and as many more 
were energetically fly casting. ThLs 
looked like an ideal place for worm 
fishermen like u.s to do .same real fish- 
ing in still water, and we hurried to 
Deckers, 10 miles farther west, to get 
down a deposit on a cabin for the 
night. We got there none too soon, 
even tliough it was only midmorning, 
as only one of the dozen or so log 
cabins remained unrented. We signed 
up without delay, left our duffel and 
suitcase in the pine log cabin named 
Peak Inn and hurried back to Slide 
Lake. 

For reasons {iroljably known only 
to those fortunate fishermen endowed 
with the innate lore of lake and 
stream, Slide Lake was almost com- 
pletely deserted when we returned. 
Wo managed to hold the attention of 
one agitated fisherman from Indiana 
long enough to ask anil find out that 
word had pa.s.sed around that the fish 
Were said to l)e striking in tlie South 
Platte at Deckers. 

We opened our can of worms, think- 
ing how fortunate we were to have 
the whole lake to ourselves, and select- 
ed two boulilers at the water’s edge 
where we could sit and fish contented- 
ly. When it came time to bait our 
hooks, we discovered that there wa.s 
not a single live earthworm in the can 
that once had contained a hundred 
wiggling bait. What had happened 
was that we had neglected to keep the 
earJh in the tin can moist and cool. 
Tile worms had shriveled up and died. 

Worm fishermen have little choice, 
or consolation either, at a time like 
that. We talked about, but decided 
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against, going ufT hapliazardly and 
digging for worms in unfamiliar 
ground. Likewise, we derided that 
too much time would be lost if we 
went into the fore.si and turned over 
rocks for several hours in search of 
bait. And, besides, we were not at all 
confident that we could find enough 
worms for two days of fishing. Re- 
membering the settlement we had 
seen nearby, we got into the car and 
drove to Westcreek. 'I'here were only 
two persons in the general store and 
post office, and the proprietor and his 
wife solemnly shook their heads when 
we asked if they had worms for sale. 

We stood outside for a while, de- 
jected and low in spirit, and tried to 
think of sypething we could do. 
Presently we heard children playing 
in an empty corral nearby. Wondering 
if they would con.sent to tell us where 
we might be able to find worms by 
digging or turning over rocks, we went 
to the corral. The children, ranging 
in age from 4 to 8, and probably know- 
ing all about improvidetn fishermen 
from the city who did not know how 
to keep worms alive in a tin can, gig- 


gled shyly at our predicament. Pres- 
ently the oldest girl, a girl with shin- 
ing brown hair, ran to a secret hiding 
place and came back within a few 
minutes with a large tin can filled 
witlj damp earth and worms. We 
were told by the children that they 
dug worms nearly every day in sum- 
mer and sold them to people like us 
and that the going price was one cent 
a worm. The six of us agreed that the 
can probably containe<l a hundred 
worm.s. We gave the children a dollar 
and hurried i)ack to Slide Lake. 

At least an hour had passed while 
we were searching for bait, and when 
we reached the lake, there were no 
le.s.s than a dozen fishermen busily 
engaged in trying to take trout with 
worm or lure. Somebody, no doubt, 
had passed the word up and down 
the South Platte that the fish were 
striking at Slide Lake. 

It was past noon by that lime, and 
we were hungry, and so we decided 
to drive down the canyon to Deckers 
for .sandwiches and then to come 
hack as quickly as possible. 

It was close to 2 o’clock when we 


dropoed baited hooks into Slide Lake 
for the first time. Fishermen came 
and went, the sun sank lower and 
lower and at 4 o’clock the customary 
afternoon thundershower arrived. 
During those two hours of fishing we 
had lost worm after worm to nibbling 
trout and had not a single catch. 
Soaked and dripping and shivering, 
we took in our lines, closefl our rods, 
dampened our worms and drove slow- 
ly down Horse Creek Canyon to 
Deckers and dry clothing. 'I'he first 
thing we noticed when we reached 
the South Platte was a throng of hip- 
hooted fisliermen in the failing light 
of day casting with rhythmical skill 
over the roaring stream. 

“Why is everybody fishing in the 
river now instead of in the lake?” 
Jay asked. “A little wliile ago every- 
body was liusy fishing at tlie other 
place." 

“Maybe it’s because they think 
they’ll be sure to catch some trout 
in the South Platte for their din- 
ner,” I told him. 

“Then why don’t we go out there 
now and fish in the river?" 

“W’e’ll do that tomorrow, son.” I 
promised. “Right now we’d better 
put on dry clothes, and after that 
it’ll he dark and time to go to the 
caf6 and order two trout dinners.” 

When we got out of our car in 
front of Peak Inn, the fisherman who 
had rented the cabin across the road 
came up from the river with four or 
five one-pounders in his creel. He 
made a fire in the cabin’s cookstove, 
and soon after that we could .smell 
the cooking trout. Jay went to the 
porch and watched the blue wood 
smoke curl from the chimney across 
the way. Presently he came hack and 
sat down on his bunk. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked him. 

“Papa, I know why we didn’t 
catch any fish today,’’ he said. 

"Why?” 

“Because we rented tlie wrong 
cabin. That man who caught all llio-se 
fish and cooked them has a cabin 
named Trout Inn.” 

“I guess that is what’s called fish- 
erman's luck,” I said. 

T in-: breakfast menu of the bar 
and cafe at Deckers featured, in 
heavy red print, the specialty of the 
house. This, of course, was rainbow 
trout. With firm determination we 
resisted the cafe’s urgings to eat 
trout that somebody else had caught 
and ordered ham and buckwheat 
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cakes instead. In the rising light of a 
new day we solemnly resolved to 
catch, and to eat, at least one trout 
before the 8:30 fisherman’s curfew 
that evening. 

After breakfast, with rods and 
tackle box and worms, we went up- 
stream through the deep canyon of 
the South I’latte looking for likely 
fishing pools. We walked along a trail 
for a while and then came back to 
Deckers and drove in the car along- 
side the river for several miles. Each 
time we saw water that gave prom- 
ise of trout we slopped and fished for 
a while. Our worms were alive and 
wiggling, the pools were clear and 
deep and we were heartened each 
time we lost bait to nibbling trout. 
But at high noon when we went 
downstream to Deckers for sand- 
wiches, we still had not made a sin- 
gle catch. 

I was worried by that time, and 
Jay’s disappointment was increasing. 
I admitted that probably we were 
too inexperienced in the ways of Colo- 
rado lake and river trout to be suc- 
cessful worm fishermen; nonethe- 
less, I was firmly convinced tliat we 
were going to catch, somehow or 
other, at least one trout before 8:30 
that night. When we finished eating 
our lunch. I was more worried and 
grimly determined than ever. 

We made a short trip downstream, 
but most of the land bordering the 
river was posted and restricted, and 
so in midafternoon we turned back, 
still without a catch but hopeful of 
taking a fish from Slide Lake. 

It was after 5 o’clock when we re- 
luctantly gave up all hope of catch- 
ing a fish in Sli<le Lake. Silently and 
morosely we took in our lines and 
started homeward. We had gone sev- 
eral miles when Jay mentioned the 
fact that we had passed several small 
lakes after leaving Colorado Springs 
the previous morning and asked if we 
could stop at one of them and try 
once more to catch the one trout that 
would make our trij) a succe.ssful one. 
I myself had given up all hope and 
had accepted defeat but my son had 
not, and his youthful enthusiasm ap- 
peared to be a.s bright as ever. 

We stopped at the first lake we 
came to, and at the next and the 
next. After that we had passed tlie 
town of Woodland I’ark, and from 
there the road went winding down- 
ward through Ute I’ass for eight miles 
or more to Manitou Springs. This was 


not th? 'vilr! mountainou.s country of 
Deckers and the South Platte, but 
just the same, trout could be seen 
breaking water in the small lakes, and 
trout were trout wherever found at 
a time like that. 

Just before we reached the eastern 
end of Ute Pass, and with only two 
small worms remaining in the can, 
Jay asked if he could make one more 
attempt to catch a trout before dark- 
ness and curfew came and put an end 
to our two-day fishing trip in the 
Rockies. We stopped at once. 

Standing side by side at the wa- 
ter’s edge while nightfall came rapid- 
ly upon us. Jay baited his hook with 
the last two worms and cast his line 
outward over the small lake as far 
as he could. 

I glanced at my wristwatch. It was 
20 minutes past 8. Only 10 minutes 
were left, and at the end of that lime 
we would have to leave the lake, 
catch or no catch. 

If I had been counting the seconds, 
I would have reached 10 or 12 when 
Jay yelled at the top of his voice. I 
could see his line tighten and in that 
moment all the accumulated di.sap- 
pointment of two days vanished for- 
ever. Jay yelled again and pulled 
against a powerful tugging. Tne line 
stretched tautly, and then a silvery 


streak, breaking the still, dark water, 
fiashed before our eyes. While Jay 
reeled his line, I reached down and 
pulled the struggling trout to the lake 
bank. The fish looked as if it weighed 
at least three-quarters of a pound, 
possibly more. 

“1 caught it, Papa!” Jay shouted 
excitedly when we had the fish safely 
beyond the reach of water. “I caught 
it all by myself, didn’t I, Papa!” 

“You sure did, son.” I said proud- 
ly. “.-^nd I’m your witness.” 

“Are we going to eat it for dinner 
—Just like the man at Trout Inn?” 

“We sure are— just as soon as we 
can get to .Manitou Springs and find 
a restaurant to cook it.” 

‘‘That’ll be almost as good as cook- 
ing it ourselves in a cabin at Deckers, 
won’t it?” 

‘‘Almost. But the next time we go 
fishing we’ll cook our own, and with 
you along I don't think we’ll have to 
worry al)out being able to catch plen- 
ty of fisli the next time, either.” 

‘‘When can we go fishing again?” 
he asked. “Heal soon?” 

“We’ll talk about that tonight 
while you're eating that trout you 
caught. Let’s hurry to .Manitou 
Springs now. I’m hungry.” 

‘‘Me too!” he said, proudly carry- 
ing his trout to the car. end 
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1 3 HOLE 

The readers 
take over 


TRACK; THE DISTANCE MYTH 

Sirs: 

In Tfgard to Tex Maule's remark about 
U.S. distance runners (SI. June 30) — 
"We may never break the Europt-an mo- 
nopoly on the distance races, since these 
have little appeal to American athletes” 
— may I point out the following facts? 
Since the U.S. athletes' lug in (lislance 
running was made only too plain by 
XyHtopek and Company in the 1948 Olym- 
pic Games, Americans have: 

1' Come out for high school cro.s.s- 
country in ever-increasing numbers, un- 
til now 32 states (including over 85‘< of 
the nation's population* now hold state 
or regional cross-country championships. 

2 ' Broken the following U.S. national 
and or national collegiate distance rec- 
ord.s: 1,500 meters, one mile, 2,000 me- 
ters, 3.000-meter steeplechase, 2 miles, 
3 miles, 5,000 meters, 6 miles, 10,000 me- 
ters, 2 ' j-mile distance medley relay, four- 
man 6,000-meler relay and four-man 
4-niile relay. 

3( Broken all ofticial interschidastic 
•listance records plus the unotticial 2 miles 
and me<lley relays. 

It is time the myth that .•Americans do 
not like distance races be exploded. 

NokmaN C. larMiAN 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 


L.A.: PAX VOBISCUM 

Sirs: 

Seeing James Murray’s article Coining 
dohl in ihr ('rllur (SI, June 301, I was 
prepared for another tiresome blast at 
Walter O'Malley, the Pndgers, Ix>.s An- 
geles, and its inhabitants. I was very 
plea.sanlly surpri.sed, however, when I 
read what seemed to be the first article 
about U.S that wasn't fit to be thrown into 
the wasteba.sket. 

Los Angele.s is truly the greatest sports 
center in the world. Our citizens patronize 
every type of sport olTered them. Our fans 
have the most spirit. You can’t realize 
how much fun it is going out to the Coli- 
s(*um and yelling "Cha-a-rge” every time 
the use Charge Song is played as the 
Dodgers come to bat. Our fans are the 
friendliest, too. We have a ball at the 
Coliseum, 

I love biLseball, and I re.senl it very 
much when you Easterners accuse us of 
not knowing our baseball. We have a 
bjLseball tradition stretching back to the 
19ih century. Our minor league teams 
were great. 'W'hen the L.A. Angels playe<I 
the Hollywood Stars the crowds really 
came out. 

That the Dodgers are not doing very 
well doesn’t bother me very much. 1 don’t 
think any of us can point to one caus<‘ for 
their poor play. The big move west, the 

coiitiii tifil 
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FOND OF THINGS 


ITALIANO? 


TRY A SIP OF 


Gawno 

For everything from beach 
hats to brier pipes, if it’s chic 
these clays, it’s usually made 
by a fine Italian hand. 

Galliano, for example, is the 
liqueur of those who adventure 
in taste. Describe it? Never. 

You must fouftf it. 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
shaved ice in an Old Fashioned 
glass, splashed with 1 ' ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
juice of very fresh lime. 
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*‘Nope, no course within a mile of here. 
Someone must be playing a DOT!*" 

Sure, the dot’s a leftend for distance, hut it’s 
more. It’s the truest putting golf ball ever made, 
features the toughest cover and finish ever put 
on any high-compression golf ball. Only your golf 
professional sells the OOT. 


It’s the DOT for distance 

s»ts the pace in sports 
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field, the screen are all responsible. The 
Dodgers will come out of it— if not this 
year, then next. 

My reasons for going out to watch 
them play include the players. They are 
really nice. On Camera Day they were 
extremely obliging before and after the 
game. It’s a pleasure to go out and watch 
such a friendly group of players and to 
listen to the games via radio, especially 
now that Vin Scully and Jerry Doggett 
have got the "California bug.” 

It is my hope that this article will be 
the first of many. It is just awful that 
every eastern magazine has nothing but 
bitter words for us. They should turn 
these bitter words to their own city, 
where, I hear, the Yankees are suiTerlng 
a large attendance decrease. They can 
come out here if they like. There's plenty 
of room. 

Irene Esquivel 

Rosemead, Calif. 

• But surely the charming new Dodg- 
er fan must know that this "eastern” 
magar-ine’s writers heralded the move 
to California with the headline: base- 
ball GOES NATio.VAi,. She should also 
know that her big league sisters and 
brothers in San Francisco have not 
raised the cry of sectionalism. — ED. 

TENNIS: MIXED DOUBLES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your splendid arti- 
cle on mixed doubles (SI, June 30', but 
your cover has mo "mixod” up! 

If there has been a change in the layout 
of the court, I think the USLTA should 
be notified immediately. 

The service line of the right court of 
the server should only extend to the sin- 
gles sideline. Yes? No? 

l.el's have more of these good articles 
on tennis. 

Sandy Hutchison 

Boston 

• Yes.-ED. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Bill TalbtTt’s article, but I 
don’t think the discussion .started from 
the correct premise: that mixed doubles 
is usually an agonizing game for the man. 

i». R, BrvcB 

Kenora, Ont. 

HOW TO SET A SPINNAKER 

Sirs: 

Your two-page picture of the Bermuda 
Race. (SI, June 23^ showed the British 
cutter Uomie with spinnaker outstretched 
and one of the crew being hoisted into 
the air by the halyard. Immediately after 
this picture was taken, I followed Bob 
Sydenham, the crewman being hoisted, 
and the two of us found ourselves swing- 
ing wildly for over half a minute. By thi.s 
time the spinnaker was out another six 
feet and Sydenham was level with the 
lower spreader. 

Fortunately, one of the cockpit hands 
came forward and about half a minute 
later the whole ensemble was winched 
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back on the deck. It might be interesting 
to add that the spinnaker did not break; 
otherwise two ot us would have been 
swimming. Soon after this picture wa-s 
taken Uomie pulled away from the pack 
and led clas.ses C and 13 home on elapsed 
time to win the Argentine Trophy. 

Warren A. Brown 
Hamilton, Bermuda 

MURPHY AT LE MANS 

Sirs: 

You say that Phil Hill was the only 
American ever to be the winning driver 
at I..e Mans CE & D, June 30 1 . If you 
would look up the records of the 1921 
race the winning driver would be listed as 
James Murphy. Mr. Murphy is an Amer- 
ican, the first to win at I.e Mans. Anoth- 
er interesting fact is that he wa.s driving 
an American car, the only one ever to win 
at Le Mans. The car was a Duesenberg. 

David Weiner 

Englewood, N.J. 

• The Le Mans 24-hour endurance 
trial for sports cars began in 1923. 
Previous to that, an event known as 
the Grand Prix of the Automobile 
Club of France was run at Le Mans 
under a S-liter formula for Grand 
Prix cars. Jame-s Murphy won over 
15 other entries (most of them Bal- 
lot, Duesenberg, Fiat and Mathis 
makes!, setting a record lap speed of 
84 moh. The next year Murphy took 
his Duesenberg (with a new Miller 
engine) to Indianapolis and won the 
‘•500.’'-ED. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

wrote the first rule of golf 
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HOTBOXi GOOD WILL 

Sirs: 

Jimmy Jemail’s Hotbox of June 23 
asked the (|ueslion, “Do international 
sports always promote international good 
will?" 

I expect he realizwl that when he in- 
cluded the word “always” in the <iuestion 
he loaded it in favor of a negative an- 
swer. Even so, it is plea.sing to note that 
the bulk of the replies endorsed interna- 
tional sports exchanges and acknowl- 
eilged iheir contribution to international 
good will. 

It is e.ssenlial to the success of our own 
efforts that we keep abreast of what is 
being done in the field of internalkmul 
sports. The reports generally mention 
the mutual understanding and friend- 
ship which result from an international 
sports meet. The following sentences from 
one such report from Prague arc about a.s 
well phrased as any which have come to 
our attention: 

"None of us are skilled In diplomatic 
observations: we're just six American.s 
who went to do a job and feci that we 
actually performed two jobs: we won the 
tournament, and we won hundreds of new 
friends. We worked harder at making 
friends than we did at shooting, and are 
not sorry” (from The ArcAcrs’ Mnyazinr, 
September 1957'. 

Edward P. Eaga.n 

Chairman, People-to-Peoplc Sports 

Committee, Inc. 

New York City 


Boiled down, the rule is this: a fellow beefy enough to play 
tiddlywinks with manhole covers can't play good golf 
with clubs designed for his 98-pound wife. And vice versa. 

Bodies being what they are, golf clubs should be matched 
to them. 

Your golf pro can provide every member of your family 
with name-brand clubs built with True Temper shafts. 
They have the right flex and action to give each of you 
the best games you are capable of playing. 

For some of you. this may mean the new Pro Fit shaft 
made of special CMB* steel . . . the very finest shaft you 
can buy. Others may prefer the famous Rocket shafts. 
And. for the budding young golfers in your family, Star- 
maker shafts are jjerfect. 

Ask your golf pro to demonstrate the difference in your 
golf game the right shafts can make. 

*A special analysis steel alloy . . . chrome-manganese, with 
boron added for toughness. 
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JOHN R. INGLIS 


‘It’s been a long and joyful life’ 


“PETE ” NAKAMURA 

International 
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WHICH MEANS-. You’ll never 
know how good you are 
until you play a Maxfli I 

Sold Only Through Pro Shops 

OUNlOP SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
500 5ih Avenue, New York 36. N Y. 


Before the turn of the century, at the 
o\d Apawamis nine-hole links irv Rye. 
N.Y., a member stuck a golf club in 
bis caddie’s hand and told him to 
hang on to it. For the last 60 years, 
with lasting and heart-warming suc- 
cess, John Inglis has done just that. 

This week . I. R. celebrates his 50th 
year as head professional at the Fair- 
view Country Club in Elmsford, N.Y. 
(and his dlst as president of the .Met- 
ropolitan PGA). On hand to celebrate 
with him by playing in an invitation- 
al tournament will be .some of J.R.’s 
talented pupils, a roster that includes 
former Open Champions Tony Ma- 
nero and Johnny Farrell and five of 
the seven Turnesa brothers. The Tur- 


nesas. a local family, learned their 
golf from J.R. as caddie, caddie mas- 
ter and as.si.siant pro. Brother Willie, 
the only amateur, has won the U.S. 
and British amateur championships. 
Brother Jim was the PGA champion 
in 1952. Father Turnesa served for 
35 years as head greenkeeper. 

J.R. delights in teaching. He is 
pleased that he ha.*? developed great 
professionals and proud that more 
than 8,000 men and women started 
golf under his wing, including several 
generations of youngsters who each 
week follow the old master down the 
fairways while he expounds to them 
the fundamentals and niceties of the 
game he has loved for six decades. 
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A supiirb blond of 
<'hoici! Scotoh whisikies selected 
for i]ntLit','il liglitjioss. 

^ Agiiijt in shenj'-niellovved i 
' casks adds to the 
delicate bouquet -a rmo 
^ rich flavor! 


HOUSEof LORDS 
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Scotch Whisky 
100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 

WILLIAM WHITBLEY EC? 
DISTILLER S 
LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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Taken on An$co«hfome tolof Mm at t 6.3, 1 100 jecond 


You couldn’t get a picture so true-to-life 
except with an Anscochrome film 


In hiinlii sunli[;lil or shadow— by raiidlflir>lii t>r 

windowlinhi- \uii <.i|)iur<' ilir imlur/tl lonf. «/ /,/, on 
Ansr'ofhroiiir* (oinr lilins. 1 )»<•>■ havr ih<‘ tli.ii 

stojjs at tiiin, too — i-vcn undvr luiidilions Mn[)ossil»ic foi 
ordinary color lilins. 

Regular Anscochrome — Film Speed 32 — tnak<-s am 
caiwra line for color. I I's <msc' lo iis<‘. and givt'S voii Ihmu- 
liful color slides phis, if you wisli, lovely color prinis 
Super Anscochrome — Film Speed 100 — is the f.«»i«si 
color liliu ever created. It liriiii's you -withmii tiiui- e\- 
jiosute. iri]><Ki. or exii.i lighinu; lou-ligiu and hii’li- 
speecl shots no one lias ever caught in color Ix fon-. 
Color slides from regular or -Sn|KT .-\nst«Khroine will 
delight YOU uitli iheii de|>th and britliaixe. .\nd (hec 
cost /ro lliiiti hall of cvhal vou’tl pa\ for piclure.s from 
lihns that give vou Wi color prints. 

Color prints, loo! \'i>n ■ an have I’linton* color prints 
made from .Admix luoiiie oi am lolor slides. Printon 
piints aie plastic -no others compan' in Ix-auic. dui- 
abilils. economv. .\ns<o. Ihnghainloii. , .A Division 

>>l (ienrral .Aniline vV I dm Clor]>oratiun. 
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